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PREFACE. 

JL HE reader who defires a circumflantial acc9uni vf 
the following ireatife and of its author ^ muft he r#- 
f erred to the narration of Ins life in the Biographies 
BritannicAy to Grants puUication $f his EpifileSy 
Upton* s of his Schoolmqftery and Bonnet's of his eoi-^ 
lilted Uteris ; the Iqft of which is folkwed through this 
edition of Toxophilus. He will find in this place 
merely a few brief notices. 

Roger Afcham was not fimply afchoUr and an au* 
thor ; befuftained alfo an a^ive and an ufefulpart in 
public life. In the reign of Henry VUIy when the 
Latin language bounded the attainments of fcholars in 
this country y he taught Greek at Cambridge with dif 
b tinguified 
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iinguijhed reputation. An acquaintance with this eU» 
gant exotic was held in that age the principal accont" 
plijhment of female education^ and Afcham was called 
from the univerjity to teach the princejfes and the ladies 
of the court to read -Greek and to write a fine hand. 
Together with Jkill in caligraphy he poffeffid an exqui- 
fite Latin ftyle^ and with thefe qualifications held the 
place of Latin fecretary to Edward VI ^ Mary /, and 
Elizabeth : having been the director of their Jiudies^ 
he became the vehicle of their politics. His memory 
claims the regard of his country^ as that of one who 
was among the firjl in/litutors of Greek literature^ and 
who J though not himfelf a reformer^ was among the 
firjl friends of the reformation^ in England. 

ToxophiluSy firfi publijhed in 1544, was written at 
the univerfityy purpofely to recommend the exercife of 
the boWy as a falutary and liberal recreation^ to the 
Jiudious andfedentary. Like the Schoolmqfter of the 
fame author^ it may juflly be pronounced a confummate 
treatife. Jpologetical and hiftorical in the former j and 

didaSic 



diJa^U in the ktOr^ oftbi two hooks into which it is 
divided^ it Jbrinks not from a comparifon with any ex» 
ampli of the difcurjivi fpecies of compofition^ of ancient 
or of modern date. By a revolution of times and man* 
ners^ at once curious andperverfe^ thefe two admirabU 
treatifes have now changed hands^ and each perhaps is 
Jludiedmoft by that fex for which it was leaft intended. 
The howy in the bands of the Briiijhfair^ prefents a 
new era in archery : without lofing any thing of its 
effect ^ it has relaxed much of its Jiubbornnefs \ to its 
ancient honours it has added novel and unexpeHed 
graces ; it hasflruck out the unknown pleafure which 
the king of Per fta fought %n vain \ and no longer exer* 
cifed to wound and to deflroy^ bends to ajjimilate with 
the arts of peace ^ and forms a new Unk in tbecbaiu 
offociity* 




b 2 Some 



Some Extrafts from Books fubfe- 
quent to the date of ToxophiluS. 

JL HERE died about three hundred, moft 
of them (hot with arrows, which were reported to 
be of the length of a taylor's yard ; fo ftrong and 
mighty a bow the Corniftimen were faid to draw." 

Lord Bacon»s Hiftory of the Reign of Henry VII. 
p. lyi* edit. 1641. 

** At which day (of his coronation) he did in- 
ftitute for the better fccurity of his pcrfon a band 
^f fifty archers, under a captain, to attend him, 
by the name of yeomen of his guard." 

Ibid. p. lo. 

" What though with our 12,000 or 15,000 we 
have oft defeated their armies of 50,000 or 60,000 ; 
ftands it with reafon of war to expeft the like fuccefs 
ilill f efpecially fince the ufe of arms is changed, and 
for the bow, proper for men of our ftrength, the 
caliver begins to be generally received." 

Lord Herbert's Life and Reign of Henry VIII. 
p. 18. edit. 1649. 

" Becaufe alfo unlawful games kept men from 
fhooting in the long bow, they were put down, 
and archery commanded. For the better under- 

ftanding 
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landing of which aft, another pad, whereby the 
cro&i)Ow alfo nvas fixiixkkn." 

Ibid. p. 19, 

<« The law of archery, made before, was not 
only confirmed but made perpetual : (6 that, not- 
withftanding the ufc of calivcrs or hand-guns (for 
mufquets were not yet known) it was thought fit 
to continue the bow. While he that carries the 
caliver goes unarmed, the arrow will have the fame 
efk& within its diflance as the bullet, and can for 
one fhot return two. Befides, as they ufed their 
halberts with their bows, they could fall on the 
enemy with great advantage.'* 

Ibid. p. sf, 

** Greaves in his Pyramidographia fays, Soms 
Turksjh bows are of fucb Jirength as to pierce a plank 
Jjx inches thick. I fpeak what I have feen* And 
Barclay in his Icon Animorum, fpeaking of the 
Turkifh bow (which differed very little in form 
from the long bow anciently in ufe among us, 
being dtawn by the hand without the help of the 
rack that is ufed to fome otJicr bows) fays, / was 
an eye witnefs bow one of thefe hows, with a little ar^ 
roWf did pierce through a piece ofjieel three fingers 
thickr 

Hooper's Rational n%«reationt, 
Vol. I. p. 198. edit. 1783. 
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In Parti tiones Sagittarias Rogeri 

ASCHAMI, GUALTERUS HaDDO- 

Nus Cantabrigienjis * Regius. 

jkilTTERE qui cileresfumma veUt arte SagiUas^ 

Ars erit ex tftofumma profeSla librs. 
^icquid habent arcus rigi£y nerviqui rotundi^ 

Sumerefi libetj hoc fumtre fonU liaU 
AscHAMUS eft author J magnum quern fecit Apollo, 

Artefua^ magnum Pallas £s^ artefua. 
Do&a menus dedit hunCj dedit hum mens dodia libillum 

^a videt arSy ufus vifa paratafacit. 
Optimus hac author quia tradidit optima fcripta. 

Convenit hac nobis optima veUefequim 

• or iang*8 college. 




TO* ALL THB 



GENTLEMEN and YOMEN 



O F 



E N G L A N D E. 

JLjIAS the wyfe man came to Crefus the riche 
Kinge, on a time, when he was makinge newc 
(hippes, purpofinge to have fubdued by water the 
out ifles lying bctwixte Grece and JJia Minor. 
*' What newes nowe in Grece ?'* fayth the Kinge 
to Bias. ** None other newes but thefe,'* fayth 
Bias: ** that the ifles of Grece have prepared a 
» " wonderful company of horfemen to over-run 
" Lydia withal." *' There is nothing under hea- 
•' ven, fayth the Kinge, that I would fo foone 

« wifti. 
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*' wifli, as that they durft be fo bolde, to meete 
** us on tlie land with horfe." " And thinke you,'* 
" fayth BiaSf *' that there is any thinge which 
" they would fooncr wiflie, then that you (hould 
*' be fo fonde, to meete them on the water with 
" fliippes ?" And fo Cn/uSy hearing not the true 
newes, but perceyving the wyfe mannes minde and 
counfell, both gave then over makinge of his fliippes, 
and left alfo behinde him a wonderful example for 
al common wealthes to foUowe : that is, evermore 
to regarde and fet moll by that thinge wherunto 
nature hath made them mod apt, and ufe hath 
made them mod fitte. 

By this matter I meane the fliooting in the longe 
bow, for EngUJhemen : which thinge, with al my 
hart I do wiflie, and if I were of * authority, I 
would counfell all the gentlemen and yomen of 
Englandcy not to chaunge it with any other thinge, 
howe good foever it feeme to be, but that ftil, ac- 
cording to the olde wont of Englande^ youth fliould 
ufe it for the moft honed paftime in peace, that 
men might l;iandle it as a moft fure weapon in 
Tpvarre. Other \ ftronge weapons, which both ex- 

• Authority is here ufed not for Power, but for Credit or Influence. 

f Fire-arms began about this time to be made, for the hand ordnance or 
^eat guns feem to have been near a century employed in war before hand* 
gtins were much ufed. 

periencc 
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perience doth prove to be good, and the wifedome 
of the Kinges Majefty and his counfel provides to 
be had, are not ordayned to take awaye ihooting: 
but that both, not compared together, ^whether 
(hould be better than the othei^, but fo joyned to« 
gether, that the one fliouJd be alwayes an ayde and 
helpe for the other, might fo strengthen the realme 
on all fides, that no kinde of enemye, in any kinde 
of v^eapon, might paile and go beyonde us. 

For this purpofc I, partlye provoked by the coun* 
fell of fome gentlemen, partlye moved by the love 
which I have alwayes borne toward (hootinge, have 
written this litle treatife ; wherein, if I have not 
fatisfyed any man, I truft he will the rather be con- 
tent with my doihge, becaufe I am (I fuppofe) the 
jfirft, which hath faid any thinge in this matter^ 
(and fewe beginninges be perfect, fayth wyfe men :) 
and alfo becaufe, if I have faide amiile, I am con* 
ten^ that any man amende it, or, if I have faid to 
litle, any man that will to adde what him pleafeth 
to it. 

My minde is, in profiting and pleafing every 

man, to hurt or difpleafe no man, intending none 

other purpofe, but that youth might be ftirred to 

c labour^ 



luteins hemft pudime, »)d Vmtttj and as nradi 
m kye ia ime, ptuckoil from ydlencs, untliriftjr 
gftmts dfid vice: iviiich tfak^ I have laboai^l 
Whf« in riiis iyooke^ ftiewiiige liow« 6t fliODtinge 
is Am* all Idndes cf men ; howe lioneft « paftime 
for ibe Minde; howc faolfettie »i tsecrafe fbr llie 
fyoAye; ncA viie for ^Mft men to v&, not c(^}y 
for fioore men to ftrftaync^ not luridng in holes ami 
corners fer ifl «ven at their pleafure to raifafe it, but 
abydinge in the open fighte and face of the worlde> 
'for good tndPi if it faiait ty theyr wyfcdomc to 
torrca it. 

Atid here I n^vM defire^iil gentlemen and yo- 
mien ^o «& thfs paftmie in Cuch a snesne, ttitft the 
^utra^ouifiefe df gre^ft gatmnge AmmlA not imn the 
*oneftye^ ihoo^tinge, f\Wch, of hi« owne nature, 
is ahvayes joyned Mrith honeftye : yet for mei»ies 
^ukes oftemitn^ blamed tinworthelye, as all good 
4:hmges liatve bene, and e^witiore iChal 'te. 

If any man would blame me, eyther for takinge 
fuch a matter in hande, or els for wrytingeit in the 
Englijhe fotigue, Ihis ^amifwelie I nMy ^inalie him, 
that when the bed of the teabne chfnclse it bonell 
4br them t!e nfe^ i^ one of the mean^sfl: ^bnsi, tmght 

not 



not to fiq^e k vile for me t0 wyte : «nd thoHglit 
to have written it in mother tongfie, ]mi kimo 
both more profitable for my ftudy^ and alfo w^^ 
« honcft for oay oainey yot I can thincke my !»• 
boiire veil heftovied> if with a little hindraiKe of 
my profite and name, may come any furtherance 
to the pleafure or commodity of the gentlemeo and 
yomen of Ei^hmtk^ for whofe fake I toke this v^^U 
ter in hand. And a$ for the Lalim or Greei$ 
tongue, everye tbinge lA bx exceUentlye done io 
tbem^ that none can do better; In tlie Et^UJhi 
tongue, contrary, everye thingie in a nvaner fo 
meanlye both ioi the matter and handelinge, that no 
man can do worfe. For therein the leaft leamed> 
for the mod part, have bene alwayes mod readye 
to write. And they which had Icaft hope in LatiM^ 
have bene moft bould in MngH/bt : when furelye 
everye man that is moft readye to talke, is not mo(l 
able to write. He that will write welj in any 
tongue, muft follow this counfel of Arijiatle^ to 
fpeake as the comon people, do, to tbinke as wyfe 
men do : as fo ihoulde everye man underftand himy 
and the judgement of wyfe men alowe him. Manye 
Englijhe writers have not done fo, but ufinge ftraungc 
wordes, as Latim^ Frenches and Jtalian^ do mak^ 

.^^ C2 all 



all thingcs darke and hardc. Ones I communed 
with a man which reafoned the Englijh$ tongue to 
be enriched and encrcafed thereby, fayinge : ** Who 
•«-will not prayfc that fcaft where a man (hall 
^< drincke at a dinner both wyne, ale and beerc r" 
** Truly (quoth I) they be al good, every one 
** taken by himfelfe alone, but if you put malvefye 
•* and facke, redde wyne and white, ale and beere, 
^•* and al in one pot, you (hall make a drincke not 
** eafye to be knowen, nor yet holfome for the 
«* bodye.*' Cicero^ in folowing Ifocrates^ Plato and 
Dtmojlhenis^ encrcafed the Latine tongue after ano- 
ther fort. This way, becaufe divers men that 
wryte, do not know, they can ncythcr folow it, 
becaufe of theyr ignoraunce,- nor yet will prayfe it 
for over arrogancye, two faultes, feldome the one 
out of the others companye. Englijbe writers, by 
diverfity of time, have taken dyvers matters in 
hand. In our fathers time no thinge was read but 
bookes of fayned chevalrie, wherin a man by read- 
inge (houlde be led to none other ende, but onely 
to manflaughter and baudrye. If anye, man fup- 
pofe they were good enough to pade the time with 
all, he is deceived. For furcly vaine wordes do 
worke no fmall thinge in vaine, ignorant, and' 
young mindes, efpecially if they be geven any thinge 

thereunto 
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thereonto of their owne niture, Thefe bookes fat 
I have heard fay) were made the moft part ia ab- 
bayes, and monafteries, a very likely and fit fruite 
6f fuch an ydle and blind kind of lyving. In our 
tytne now, when every man is geven to know, 
much rather than to live wel, very many do write, 
but after fuch a fa(hion as very many do (hoote. 
Some (hooters take in hande ilronger bowes, than 
they be able to * maintaine. This thinge maketh 
them fome time to over ihoote the marke. Tome 
time to ihoote far wyde, and perchaunce hurt fome 
that looke on. Other that never learned to (hoote, 
nor yet knoweth good (haft nor bow, wil be as buFy 
as the beft, but fuche one commonlye f pluckcth 
down a fide, and crafty archers which be againft 
him, will be both glad of him, and alfo ever redyc 
to lay and bet with him : It were better for fuch 
one to fit down than (hote. Other there be, which 
have very good bow and (hafts, and good know- ^ 
ledge in (hootinge, but they have been brought up 
in fuch evill favoured (hootinge, that they can 
neither (hoote % fayre nor yet nere. If any man 
will applye thefe thinges together, (hal not fe the 

' * To maintaine is to manage. 

t To pluck down afide, we believe, is to ihoot on one fide into the ground. 

X Neither (hoot gracefully nor exaaiy* 

one 
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one fiur^Ser from the other. And I alfo, amooget 
* alt other, in wryting thb litle treatife, have fdowed 
fome yong (hooters, which both wil begin to (hole, 
for a ikle money, and alfo >f il u(e to (hoote ones 
or twtfe about the maike for nought, afore they 
begin a good. And therefore dyd I take this lidc 
matter in hand, to affay myfdfe, and hereafter, by 
the grace of God, if iudgement of wy(e men, that 
loke on, thinke that I can do anye good, I may 
perchance caft my (haft among other, for better 
game. Yet in writing this booke, fome man wil 
marveile perchance, why that I beyng an unpcr- 
{c£t (hooter, (hould take in hand to write of mak* 
yng a perfe£l archer : the (ame man, peradventure, 
wil marveile howe a whetftone, whiche is blunt, can 
make the edge of a knife (harpe : I would tlie fame 
man (hould confider alfo, that in going about any 
matter, there be four things to be confidered, 
doing, faying, thincking, and pcrfcflnefs : Firft, 
there is no man that doth fo well, but he can fay 
better, y or els fome men, whiche be now ftarke 
nought, (hould be too good : Again, no man can 
utter with his tongue, fo,w^ as he is able to ima- 

M This paflkgeis fomewbat confuied. Tte metnlog is, that if from what 
men fay we could infer what they do, we might think many to be good, 
whom we hear taUtlng well, whom yet wc know to be bad, bccaufc they 
UtcUI. 
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fine irkh his miadt» and yet peifisfines UtUtk m 
Str above ai tkinkiog^ Theo» ibyng that faying 
is 'one ftep swrar perfeAoei than doing, let ewiy 
man ieave marreyliog why sny wonte flial r». 
ther exfirefie, thanmy dcde AaUperfiBMEiBe, perfeft 
Ihaotinge. 

I cfuR m man wU lie ofiendad wSththis title 
faooiae, cKocfte it 4)e fimie Aetchers wni howyen, 
thinking boftby tbat many that love ^Mitiage 
flii}l be ta^gbt to fe&ife fnoh nonghtye wares as 
they "vvonhle utter, iioneft * iotcbers md how- 
yers do not fo, and they that be unhoneft, ought 
rather to amende themfelves for doing ill, than be 
aiigrye with me for laying weU. A fletcher hath 
even at good a -^acell to .be angrye with an archer 
that M&ieth an 31 ihaft, as a hlade»fmkh hash xo 
a fletcher diat forfaketh to bye of bim a no^ghtye 
kny&i (for as an archer mu& he ronteat that a 
fletcher koowe a ^good (haftp in every pointe for 
ahe yrrihaer makfng 4»f it^ foan lionefl fletdier 
will al£> be content that a tfiooter know a good 
Ihafite lia everye faiote, for tbeL jteifeder ufinge of 
it ; btOBiife the one faieweth Jike a flelcher howe 
to make k, die other tknoweth like an andber Jhow 

^ PlcMlMrl>iB««Mra*er. 

to 



to ufe it. And feinge the knowledge is one in them 
both, yet the ende divers ; furely that fletcher is an 
enemy to archers and artillery, which cannot be 
content that an archer knowe a (hafte, as well for 
his ufe in (hootinge, as he himfelfe fliould knowe 
a (hafte, for his advantage in fellinge. And the ra- 
^ther, becaufe (haftes be not made (o much to be 
ibid, but chieflye to be ufed. . And feinge that ufe 
and opcupyinge is the ende why a fliafte is made, 
the makyng, as it were, a meane for ocupyinge, 
furdye the knowledge in every point of a good 
fliafte, is more to be required in a (hooter than a 
fletcher. 

Yet, as I fayde before, no honeft fletcher will 
be angrye with me, feing I do not tcache howc to 
make a fliafte, which belongeth onlye to a good 
fletcher, but to knowe and handle a fliafte, which 
belongeth to an archer. And this title booke, I 
trufl, fliall pleafe and profit both parties : for good 
bowes and fliaftes fliall be better knowen to the 
commodity of all fliooters, and good fliootinge 
may, perchaunce, be more occupyed to the profit 
. of all bowyers and fletchers. And thus I praye- 
God that all fletchers, getting their lyving truly, 
and all archeifs, ufinge fliootinge honeftlye, and all 

manner 
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manner of men that favour artillerye, maye live 
continuallye in healthe and merinefle, obeying theyr 
Prince as they (houlde, and loving God as they 
oughte : to whome, for all thinges, be all honour 
and glorye for ever, Jmn. 



ROGER ASCHAM, 
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PHILOLOGUS. TOXOPHILUS. 

Philolo- X/'OV ftudyc to fore, Toxophilus. 
Gus. X Tox. I will not hurt myfclfe 
over much, I warrant you. Phi. Take hccde 
you do not, for we phyfitions faye, that it is ney- 
ther good for the eyes in fo cleare a funne, nor yet 
holefome for the body, fo foone after meate, to 
looke upon a mans booke. Tox. In eatinge 
and ftudyinge I will never folowe any phyficke, 
for if I did, I am fure I (hould hav^fqjall pleafure 
in the one, and leffe courage in th^f other. But 
what news drave you hither, I pray you. Phi. 
Small news, trulye, but that as I came on walk- 
inge, I fortuned to come with three or four that 
went to flioote at the prickes : and when I fawe 
B not 
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not you amonges them, but at the laft efpyed you 
lookinge on your bookc here fo * fadlye, I 
thought to come and hold you with fome com- 
munication, left your booke fhoulde run away 
with you. For methought by your waveringe 
pace, and earneft lookinge, your booke ledde you, 
not you it, Tox. Indeede, as it chaunccd, my 
minde went fafter then my feete, for I happened 
here to reade in Phedro Platonhy a place that en- 
treates wonderfullye of the nature of foules, which 
place, whethir it were for the paffinge eloquence 
of Plato, and the Greeke tongue; or for ihe highe 
and godlye defcription of the matter, kepte my 
minde fo occupyed, that it had no leifure to looke 
to my feete. For I was readynge how fome foules^ 
beinge well feathered, flewe alwayes about heaven 
and heavenly matters ; other fome havinge their 
feathers mouted away and droupinge, fancke 
downe into earthlye thinges. Phi. I remem- 
ber the place very well, and it is wonderfullye fayd 
ofPlatOy and now I fee it was no marveile thoughe 
your feete fayled you, feinge your minde flewe fo 
fafte, Tox. I am glad now that you letted me, 
for my heade akes with lookinge on it, and be- 
caufe you tell me fo, I am very forye that I was 

• Serlou/ly. 
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not with thofe good fellowes you fpakc upon, for 
it is a very fayre day for a man to fhootc in. 
Phi. And methincke, you were a great deale bet- 
ter occupyed, and in better company, for it is a 
very fayre day for a man to go to his booke in, 
Tox. All dayes and wethers will ferve for that pur- 
pofe, and furely this occafion was ill loft. Phi. 
Yea, but cleare wether maketh cleare mindes, and 
it is beft, as I fuppofe, to fpende the beft time upon 
the beft thinges : and me thought you ftiotte verye 
well, and at that marke, at whiche everyc good 
fcholer ftioulde moft bufilye ftiote at. And 1 fup- 
pofe it be a great deale more pleafure alfo to fee a 
foule flye in Plato, than a ftiafte flye at the prickcs. 
I graunte you, fliootinge is not the worfte thinge 
in the world, yet if we Ihote, and time ft\ote, we 
are not like to be great winners at the lengthe. 
And you know alfo we fcholers have more earneft 
and weightye matters in hande, nor we be not 
borne to paftime and playe, as you knowe well 
enoughe who fayeth. " Tox, Yet the fame 
man^ in the fame place, Philologe, by your leave, 
doth admitte holefome, honeft, and manerlye paf- 
times, to be as neceflarye to be mingled with fadde 
matters of the minde, . as eatirige and (leapinge is 

« M. Cic. in OiF. 
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threftied, geveth very evill % faulc. So thofe which 
never leave poringe on theyr bookes, have often- 
times as thinne invention, as other poore men have, 
and as fmall witte and weight in it as in other 
mens. And thus your hufbandrye, methincke^ 
is more like the life of a covetous fnudge that ofte 
very evill proves, then the labour of a good huf- 
bande that knoweth well what he doth. And 
fureiye the bell wittes to learninge muft needes 
have much recreation and ceafynge from theyr 
booke, or els they marre themfelves ; when bafe 
and dompiflie wittes can never be hurtc with con- 
tinual ftudye, as ye fee in lutinge, that a treble 
minikin (Iringe muft alwayes be let downe, but at 
fuch tyme as when a man muft needes playe, when 
the bafe and dull ftiringe ncedeth never to be moved 
out of his place. The fame reafon I finde true 
in two bowes that I have, whereof the one is 
<[uicke of cafte || tricke, and trimme both for plea- 
fure and profitc: the other is a lugge flowc of 
cafte, followinge the ftringe, more fure for to laft, 
then pleafant for to ufe. Now, Sir, it chaunced 
this other night, one in my chamber would needes 
tende tTicm to prove their ftrengthe, but (I can- 
not tell howe) they were both lefte bente till the 

t Faale or Fail, U Produce. Tricke or Tridcfy, is neat, nice, elegant. 
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next day after dinner : and when I came to them, 
purpofinge to have gone on (hootinge, I founde 
my good bowe dene * caft on the one fyde, and 
as weake as water, that furelye, if I were a riche 
man, I bad rather have fpent a crowne : and as 
for my lugge, it was not one whit the worfe, but 
ihotte by and by as well and as farre as ever it did. 
And even fo, I am fure that good wittes, excepte 
they be let downe lyke a treble Aringe, and un- 
bente lyke a good cafting bowe, they will never 
lad and be able to continue in (ludye. And I 
know where I fpake this, Pbibl&ge, for I would 
not fay thus much afore younge men, for they will 
take foone occafion to ftudye litle ynoughe. But 
I faye it therefore, becaufe I knowe, as litle ftudye 
getteth litle learnyng, or none at all, fo the moft 
ftudye getteth not the moft learninge of all. For 
a mans witte fore occupyed in earneft ftudye muft 
be as well recreated with fome honeft paftime, as 
the bodye fore laboured mufte be refreftied with 
fleape and quietneflc, or elfe it cannot endure veryc 
longe, as the noble poete fayth : 

f What thinge wants quiet and mery reft, endures but a finall while. Ovli. 
* Coft is warped. The word is ftlil ol^d by artificers* 

f If this line was (b tranilated when this treatiie wis 6rA written in 1544* 
it is the oldefl Engiifh hexameter that we remember. 
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And I promife you {hootingC) by my lodgiiment, 
i$ the mod honefte paftime qf all, and fuche one^ 
I am fare, of all other^ that hindcreih kaminge 
Ixtle or nothinge at all^ tvhatroevcr you and fonie 
other faye, which arc a great deale foitr againft it 
aiwayes than you ncede to be. Phi. Hindereth 
learntnge litle or nothinge at all ! that were a mar*< 
veile to me trulye, and I am Aire, feii^ you fay 
fo, you have fome reafon wherwitb you can de- 
fende (hootinge with all, and aft for wiU| (for the 
love that you beare towarde (booiinge) I thincke 
there fliall lacke none in youa Therefore, feinge 
vre have fo good leyfure both, and no bodye by to 
trouble uft : and you lb willinge and able to de- 
fende it, and I fo readye and glade Co heare what 
may be faid of it, I fuppofe we cannot pa0e the 
time better over, neyther you for the % honeftye 
of your (hootinge, nor I for mine own minde 
fake, than to fee what can be fayed with it, or 
againft it, and fpecialye in thefe days, when lb 
many doth ufe it, and every man, in a manner^ 
doth commune of it. Tox. To fpeake of (hoot- 
inge, Philologe^ trulye I would I were fo able, 
eythcr as I myfelfe am willinge, or yet as the mat- 
ter defcrveth; but (etnge with wi (hinge we cannot 
have one nowe worthy, which (b worthyc a thinge 

% HoQdly is Honour* 
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jGtn woithdye prayfe, andalthou^ I IttdnthcrhaTe 
aay other to do it than inyfelfey yet myMfe rather 
then no other, I will not fiiyte to fay in it what I 
can. Wherein if I lay litle, laye that of my fitk 
halHlitye, not of the matter itfeUe, which ddhv 
vcth no litle thinge to be fiiyde of it. Phi. If 
it deferve no litle thinge to be fiiyde of it, ToxtpUlij 
I marveile how it chaonoetb than, that no man 
hithertp hath written anye thinge of it : wherein 
you miifte graunt me, that cyther the matter is 
nought, unworthye, and barren to be written upon, 
or els feme men are to blame, which both love it 
and ufe it, and yet coulde never finde in tbeyr harte, 
to (aye one good woorde of it, £einge that vcrjfle 
triflinge matters hath not lacked great learned men 
to fet tfiem ouce, as * gnattes and nuttes, and 
many other more like thhiges, wherefore eytber 
you may honeftlye laye very great faulte upon men, 
becaufe they never yet prayfed it, or eis I miay iulU 
lye take away no litle thinge from (hootinge, be- 
caufc it never yet deferved it, Tox. Truelye, 
herein, Pkihloge, you take not fo much from it, 
as you geve to it. For great and commodious 
thyngcs are never greatlye prayfed, not becaufe 
they be not worthye, but becaufe theyr excellencye 

• THe Gmt or VirgiU uid tte Nut of Ovid. 
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needeth no man his prayfe, havinge all theyr com* 
mendation of themfelfe, not borrowed of other 
men his lippes, which rather prayfe themfelfe, in 
fpeakinge muche of a litle thinge, then that matter 
which they entreat upon. Great and good thinges 
be not prayfcd : *' For who ever prayfcd H$rcu^ 
." Usf'* (fayth the Gretke proverbe.) And that 
no man hitherto hath written anyebookeof flioot- 
ingc the faulte is not to be layed in the thinge 
which was worthye to be written upon, but of 
men which were negligente in doinge it, and this 
was the caufe thereof as I fuppofe. Menne that 
ufed (hootinge moft and knewe it beft, were not 
learned : men'that were learned, ufed litle flioot- 
.]nge,and wereignoraunt in the nature of the thinge, 
and fo fewe men have bene that hitherto were able 
to write upon it. Yet how long (hootinge hath 
continued, what common wealthes hath moft ufed 
jt, how honeft a thinge it is for all men, what 
kinde of lyvinge foever they folowe, what pleafure 
and profite commeth.of it, both in peace and warre, 
all manerof tongues and writers, Hebrtwty Greeki^ 
and Latiftij hath fo plentifullye fpoken of it, as of 
few other thinges like. So what (hootinge is, 
howe many kindes there is of it, what goodnefle 
is ioyned with it, is tolde : onlye how it is to be 
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learned and broughte to a perfednefle amonges 
men, is not tolde. Phi. Then, ToxophtU^ if 
it be fo as you do faye, let us go forwarde, and 
examine howe plentifullye this is done that you 
fpeake ; and, firft, of the invention of it, then 
what honeflye and profite is in the iife of it, both 
for warre an(| peace, more than in other paftimes ; 
laft of all howe it oughte to be learned amonges 
men, for the encreafe of it. Which thinge if you 
do, not onlye I nowe, for your communication, 
but many other mo, when they (hall knowe of it, 
for your labour, and (hootinge itfelfe alfo (if it 
could fpeake) for your kindneffe, will con you 
very muche thancke* ToK. What goode thlnig^ 
men fpeake of (hootinge, and what good thinges 
(hootinge bringes to men, as my witte and know- 
ledge Will ferve me, gladly (hall I faye my minde. 
But howe the thinge is to be learned, I will furelye 
leave to fome other, which, both for greater ex- 
perience in it, and alfo for their leamynge, can fet 
it out better than I. Phi. Well, as for that, 
I knowe both what you can do in (hootinge, by 
experience, and that you can alfo fpeake well 
ynough of (hootinge, for your learnynge : but go 
on with the firft part. And I do not doubt, but 
what my dcfire, what your love towardes it, the 
C 2 honeftyc 
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honeftye of (hootinge, the profit that may come 
thereby to many others, (hall get the fecond part 
out of you at the laft« Tox. Of the firft find* 
ers out of (hootinge, divers men diverflye do wry te, 
s> Claudiane the poete fayth, that nature geve ex- 
ampk of (hootinge firft, by the ♦ Porptntimj which 
flioote his prickes, and will hitte anye thinge that 
fightes with it : wherebye men learned afterwarde 
did imitate the fame, in findinge out both bowe 
and (haftes. ^ PUnie rcfcrreth it to Schythes the 
fonne of Jupitir. 7 Better, and more noble wry- 
ters, brynge (hootinge from a more noble inventour : 
as PlatOy Calimachusj and Gaieny from Jpolh. ' 
Yet longe afore thofe days we do read in the Bible 
of (hootinge exprefslye ; and alfo, if we (hall be- 
lieve ^ Nicholas de Lyra^ Lamecb killed Cain with a 
(hafte. So this great continuance of (hootinge 
dothe not a litle prayfe (hootinge : nor that ney- 
ther dothe not a litle fet it out, that it is referred 
to the invention of Jpollo, for the which pointe 
Ihootinge is highlye prayfed of '** Galen : where he 
fayth, that meane craftes be firft founde out by men 

5 C. Claudianus in HiilrL ^ Plin. 7. 56. 7 In Sym- 
pc in hymn, ad ApoU. > Genefis 21. 9 Ni. de Lyrai. 
'^ Galenus in exhor. ad bonas artes* 
* Porcufkbie. 
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or beaftesi a$ weavinge by a fpider, and Tuch other : 
but high and commendable fciences by Goddes, as 
ihoottnge and miificke by JpQllo. And thus (hoot* 
inge, for the neceflitye of it, 4ifed in Jdanu days, 
for the noblenefle of it referred to ^s/b, bath not 
bene onlye commended in all tongues and wryters, 
but alfo had in great price, both in the beft com* 
mon wealthes, in war re time, for the defence of 
their countrye, and of all degrees of men in peace 
time, both for the honeftye that is ioyned with it, 
and the proiite that foUoweth it. Phi. Well, 
as conceminge the findinge out of it, litle prayfe 
is gotten to fliootinge therebye, feynge good wittes 
maye mdl eafilye of all finde out a triflinge mat* 
ter. But whereas you faye, that moft common ' 
wealthes have ufed it in warre tyme, and all de* 
grees of men may verye honeftlye ufe it in peac^ 
tyme : I thincke you can neyther (hew by autho- 
ritye, nor yet prove by reafon. Tox. The ufe 
of it in warre tyme, I will declare hereafter. And 
firft, ho we all kindes and. fortes of men (what de- 
gree foevcr they be) hath at all tymes afore, and 
nowe may honeftlye ufe it, the example of moft 
noble men very well doth prove. 

*Cyaxar$5 
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Morecnrer, not onely Kinges and EmjperoW 
have been broughte up in fiiootinge, but alfo the 
beft common wealthes that ever ^^ere, have made 
goodlye a£U and lawes for it, as the' 7 Pirfism^ 
whfche under Cyrus conquered, in a maner, all the 
world, had a lawe that their children fhoulde leame 
three thinges onlye from five yeares oulde unto 
twenty, to ryde an horfe well, to iSioote well, to 
Ipeake truthe alwdyes and never lye. The^#- 
mayms * (as Leo the Emperour in his boott of 
ileightes of warre telieth) had a lawe that everye 
man (houlde uie (hootinge in peace tyme, while 
he was forty yeare oulde, an4 that everye houle 
ihoulde have a bowe, and forty (haftes, ready for 
all peedes ; the omittinge of which lawe (fayth Lio) 
amonge the youthe, hathe bene the onlye occafion 
why the Romaynes loft a great deale of theyr em- 
pyre. But more of this I will fpeake when I come 
to the profite of (hootinge in warre. If I (houlde 
rehearfe the ftatutes made of noble Princes of Eng^ 
landi in parliamentes, for the fettinge forwarde of 
(hootinge, throughe this realme, and fpecially that 
ade made for (hootinge the thirde yeare of the 
raigne of our moft dreade Soveraigne Lord Kinge 

7 Herod^ in Clior * Leo de flratag. 20. 
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Henryi the VIII. I coulde be vcryc longe. But 
thrfe fewe examples, fpcciallye of fo grcate men 
and nobk common wealthes, (hall ftande in fteede 
of manye. Phi. That Tuche Princes, and fuche 
common wealthes have muche regarded (hootinge^ 
you have well declared. But whye (hootinge 
oughte fo of itfelfe to be regarded, you have fcarcelye 
yet proved. 

Tox. Examples, I graunt, out of hiftoryes do 
fhewe a thinge to be fo, not prove a thinge why 
it ftiould be fo. Yet this 1 fuppofe, that neyther 
great mens qualityes, beinge commendable, be 
withoute great audoritye, for other men honeftlyc 
to followe them ; nor yet thofe great learned men 
that wrote fuch thinges, lacke good reafon iuftlye 
at all tymes for anye other to approve them* 
Princes, beinge cliildren^ oughte to be brought 
uppe in (hootinge, bothe becaufe it is an exercife 
. mod holfome, and alfo a paAime mofie honeft : 
wherein labour^ prepareth the bodye to hardnefle, 
the minde to couragioufnefle, fufFeringe neyther 
the one to be marde with tendernefie, nor yet the 
other to be hurte with ydieneiTe, as we reade howe 
Sardanapalus and fuch other were, becaufe they 
were not brought up with outwarde boneft painfull 
D paftimes 
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paftimes to be men, but cockcrde up with inwarde 
noughtye ydie wantonneile to be women. For 
howe fitte hboure is for all youthe, Jupiur or els 
Alims amonges them of Gratiy and Lycvrgus 
amonge the Laadinunians^ 9 do (hewe by theyr 
lawes, whiche never ordeyned anye thinge for the 
bringinge up of youth, that was not ioyned with 
labour \ and that labour whiche is in (hootinge of 
all other is beft, both becaufe it encreafeth flrengthe, 
and preferveth healthe mod, beinge not vehement, 
but moderate, not overlayinge anye one parte with 
wearincflfe, but foftlye exercifinge everyc paMewith 
equalneffe, as the arms and brcaftes with drawinge, 
the other parts with goinge, beinge not fo painfull 
for the labour, as pleafaunt for the paftime, «° which 
cxercife, by the iudgment of the bcfte phyfitions, 
is moft alowable. By (hootinge alfo is the mindc 
honeftlye cxercifed, where a man alwayes dcfircth 
to be beft, (which is a word of lioneftye) and that 
by the fame way, that vertue itWfe dothe, covet- 
ing to come nigheft a more pcrfitte cnde, or mean 
ftandittge betwixte two extreames, efchewinge 
(horte, or gone, oi eyther fyde wyde, for the which 
caufcs Artft$tli\i\rxiit\k fayth, that ' (hootinge and 

• Cic. 2. Tuf. Qu. "** Galen, t. dc Santuend. » Arif- 
tot. de morib. 
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vertue be very lyke. Moreover, that (hootinee 
of all other is the moft honeft paftyme, and thai 
leafte occafion to naughtincife is ioyned with it^ 
two thinges verye plainly do prove, whiche be, as 
m man would faye, the tutors and overfeers to 
fhootingc : daye %ht, and open place where everye 
man dothe come, the mainteiners and keepers of, 
fhootinge, from all unhonefte doinge. If lhoot«* 
inge fault at anye time, it hydes it not, It lurkes 
not in corners and huddermother : but openlye 
accufeth and bewrayeth itfelfe, which is the next 
way to amendment, as wyfe men do faye. And 
thefe thinges, I fuppofe, be fignes, not of naugh- 
tinefle, for anye man to difalowe it, but rather 
verye plaine tokens of honeftye, for every man to 
prayfe it. The ufe of (hootinge atfo in great 
mennes children (hall greatly encreafe the love and 
ufe of (hootinge in all the refidue of youth. For 
meane mennes mindes love to be like great men, 
as * Plato and Ifocrates do faye. And that everye 
bodye (houlde learne to (hoote, when they be 
younge, defence of the common wealthe doth re- 
quire when they be oulde, whiche thinge cannot 
be done mightelye when they be men, excepte 

* In Nic. 
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Ihcy leame it pcrfetlyc when they be boye«. And 
therefore (hootinge of all paftymes is mod fitte to 
be ufed in childhoode : becaufe it is an imitation 
of moft earnefte thinges to be done in manhode; 
Wherefore, (hootinge is fitte for great mennes 
children, both becaufe it ftrengtheneth the bodye 
with holfome laboure, and pleafeth the minde 
with honed pafiyme, and alfo encourageth all other 
youthe earneftlye to followe the fame. And thefe 
reafons (as I fuppofe) ftirred uppe both great men 
to bringe uppe their children in (hootinge, and 
alfo noble common wealthes fo (Iraitly to com* 
maunde (hootinge. Therefore feinge Princes, 
moved by honeft occafions, have in all common 
wealthes ufed (hootinge, 1 fuppofe there is no other 
degree of men, ncyther lowe nor hye, learned nor 
teude, ^ounge nor olde, * Phi. You (hall 
neede wade no further in this matter, ToxophiUy 
but if you can prove me that fcholers and men 
geven to learnynge maye hopeftlye ufe (hootinge, 
I will foon graunt you that all other fortes of men 
may not onlye lawfullye, but oughte of dutye to 
ufe it. But I thincke you cannot prove but that 
all thefe examples of (hootinge broughte from (q 
long a tyme, ufed of fo noble Princes, confirmed 

• Here feems to be ibine deficiency in the copy. 
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by (o wyfe mennes lawes and iudgements, are kt 
afore temporal men, onelye to foUowe them ; 
whereby they maye the better and ftronglyer de« 
fende the common weaith withall ; and nothinge 
belongeth to fcholars and learned men, which have 
another part of the common wealthe, qutete and 
peaceable put to theyr cure and charge, whofe 
ende, as it is diverfe from the other, fo there is 
no one way that leadeth to them bothe Tox. 
I graunt, PbiloUgi^ that fcholers and layemen have 
divers offices and charges in the common wealthe, 
which requires divers bringyng uppe in theyr youthe, 
if they (hall do them as they oughte to do in theyr 
age. Yet as temporal men of neceffitye are com- 
pelled to take fomewhat of learnynge to do theyr 
office the better wtthail, fo fcholars may the boldly* 
er borrowe fomewhat of layemennes paftymes to 
mainteine theyr healthe in ftudye withal. And 
furelye, of all other thynges, (hootinge is necef- 
farye for bothe fortes to learne. Which thinge, 
when it has bene evermore ufed in Englande^ howe 
much good it hath done, both old men and chro- 
nicles do tell : and alfo our enemies can bear us 
recorde. For if it be true as I have heard faye, 
when the Kinge of EngUindi hath bene in Frauna^ 
the Prieiles at home, becaufe they were archers, 
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have bene able to overthrow all Sc$ilandi. A gaine^ 
there is another thynge, which above all other 
dothe move me, not'onlye to love ftiootinge, to 
prayfe (hootinge, to exhorte all other to (hooiinge, 
but alfo to ufe (hootinge myfelfe : and that is our 
late Kinge Hinrye the eyghte his mod royal pur« 
pofe and will, whiche in all his (latutes generallye 
dothe commaund men, and with his owne mouth 
moft gently did exhorte men, and by his great 
giftes and rewardes greatlye did encourage men, 
and with his moft princelye example verye often 
did provoke all other men to the fame. But here 
yoii will come with temporall man and fcholer. I 
tell you plainly, fcholer or unfcholer, yea if I were 
twenty fcholers, I woulde thincke it were mye 
dutye, bothe with exhortinge men to fhoote, and 
alfo with jfhootinge myfelfe, to helpe to fet for* 
warde that thinge which the Kinge his wyfedome, 
and his counfaile, fo greatlye laboure to have go 
forward : which thinge furelye they did, becaufe 
they knew it to be, in wa'rre, the defence and wall 
of our countreye ; in peace, an exercife moft hoi* 
fomc for the bodye, a paftyme moft honcfte for 
the minde, and, as I am able to prove myfelfe, of 
all other mofte fitte and agreeable with learnynge 
and learned men. Phi, If you can prove this 
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chynge fo plainlye, as you fpeak k eamdUye, 
then will I not onelye thincke as you do» but be« 
come a (hooter, and do as you do. But yet be* 
ware, I fay, left you, for the great love you beare 
towarde (hootinge, blindly iudge of fliootingei» 
For love, and all other too eameft affedions, be 
not for noughte painted blinde. Take heede (I 
Ay) left you prefer (hoolinge afore other paftymes^ 
as one BaWinui^ through bliode affedion, prefer- 
red his lover before all other women^ although flie 
was deformed with a P^put in her nofe. And 
although fliootinge may be meefee fome tyme for 
feme fcholers, and fo forth ; yet the fitteft alwayes 
is to be preferred. Therefore, if you will noedcs 
graunt fcholers paftyme and recreation of theyr 
mindes, let them ufe (as manye of them do) Mu' 
ficie and playinge on inftruments, thind^inge moft 
feemlye for all fcholers, and moft regarded alwayes 
of Ap9U9 and the Mufes. Tox. Even as I can- 
not denye but fome Muficke is fit for learninge, lb 
I truft you cannot choofe but graunt, that flioot- 
inge is fit alfo, as ' Caliimaebus doth figmfye in 
d&is verfe : 



— Bofh nerk fongcs and good fhootiage deUghtetk ApoQo.- 
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But as concerninge whether of them is mod fitte 
for tearninge, and fcholers to ufe, you may fiiye 
'what you will for your pleafure, this I am fure 
that Piata and Arijlotlt bothe, in theyr bookes en- 
treatinge of the common wcalthe, where they 
flie^e howe youthe (hould be brought uppe in four 
thinges, in readinge, in writinge, in exercife of 
bodye, and finginge, do make mention of Mafute 
and all kyndes of it, wherein they boihe agree, 
that Mufickt ufed amonges the Lydians is very ill 
for young men, which be fiudentes for vertue and 
learnynge, for a certaine nyce,fofte, and fmoothe 
fweteneife of it, whiche would rather entice them 
to noughtines, then (lirre them to honeftye. 

An other kinde of Muficke^ invented by the Dq^ 
riansj they bothe wonderfully prayfe, alowinge it 
to be very fitte for the ftudye of vertue and learn- 
inge, becaufe of a man lye, roughe and ftoute founde 
in it, whiche fhould encourage younge ftomakes , 
to attempte manlye matters. Nowe whether thefe 
balades and roundes, thefe galiardes, pavanes and 
daunces, fo nycelye fingered, fo fweetlye tuned, 
be lyker the Mufuke of the Lydians^ or the Dari^ 
anSf you that be learned iudge. And whatfoever 
ye iudge, this I am fure, that lutes, harpes, all 

maner 
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maner of pypes, barbitons, £unbukes, with other 
mftrumentes every one, whiche ftandeth by fine 
and quicke fingeringe, be condemned of AriftotU^ 
as not to be broughte in and ufed among them» 
which ftudye for learnynge and vertue. 

Pallas^ when (he had invented a pipe, cade it 
awaye, not fo muche, fayth ^ AriftotU^ becaufe it 
deformed her face, but muche rather becaufe fuch 
an inftrument belonged nothinge to learninge. 
Howe fuche inftrumentes agree with learninge, the 
goodlye agreement betwixt JpolU God of learn- 
inge, and Marfias the Satyr ^ defender of pypinge, 
dothe well declare, where Mcrftas had his fkinne 
quite pulled over his heade for his laboure. 

Muche Mufuke marreth mennes maners, fayth 
Galifiy althoughe fome men will faye that it dothe 
' not fo, but rather recreateth and maketh quicke a 
mannes minde, yet methincke, by reafon it doth 
as honye dothe to mannes ilomacke, which at firft 
receiveth it well, but afterward it maketh it unfit 
to abydc any good ftronge nourifhinge meate, or 
els any holfome (harpe and quicke drincke. And 
even fo in a maner thefe inftrumentes make a mans 
4Arift.PoU 
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wittes lb fofte a fmotbe, to tender and quatrye^ 
that they be lefle able to broke ftronge and toughe 
fiudye. Wittes be not fharpened, but rather dul- 
led and made blunt, with fuche fweete foftneiley 
even as good edges be blonter, whiche men whelte 
uppon foft chaike (tones. 

And thefe thinges to be true, not bnlye Plates 
Artfiotb^ and Gt^y prove by authoritye of rea- 
fon, but alfo * Herodrtus and other writers, (hewe 
by plaine and evident example; as that of Cyrus^ 
which, after he had overcome the Ly£gns^ and 
taken their king Crefus prifoner, yet after, by the 
mcanes of one Paajas^ a very heady man amonges 
the Lyiians^ they rebelled againft Cfrm againe; 
then Cyrus had by and by brought them to utter 
deftrudion, if Crejus^ bcinge in good fiivour with 
Cyrus^ had not hcartelye defy red him not to revenge 
Paffyas faulte, in iheddinge their bloode. But ii 
he would folowe his counfaile, he might bringe to 
paflc, that theye fhoulde never more rebel againft 
him. And that was this, to make them weare 
long kyrtils to the foote, like women, and that 
everye one of them (houlde have a harpe or a lute, 
and learne to playe and finge. Which thinge if 

^ Herod, in Clio. 
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you do, fayth CtifmSy (as be did indeed) you (hall 
fee them quickly of men made women. And thus 
lutingc and linginge take awaye a manJye ftomacke, 
whiche Ihoulde enter and pearce deepe and harde 
ftudye. 

Even fuch another ftorye dothe ^ Nympbsd^us^ 
an olde Grnh hiftoribgrapber, write of one Sffif- 
tris King of EgfpU ^hich fiorye, becaufe it is 
fomewhat longe, and very like in all pointes to the 
other, and alfo you do well enoughe to remember 
it, fringe you redde it fo late in ^ SpphocUs C$m^ 
mnUsriiSj I will now pafle over. Therefore ey thor 
Arifivtit and Plai$ knowe not what was good and 
eviU for leaminge and vertue, and the example of 
wyfe hiftoryes be vainly fet afore us, or eb the 
minftrelfye of lutes, pypes, harpes, and all other 
that ftandethby fuch nyoe, fine minikin fingeringe, 
(fuche at the mofte parte of fcholers whom I knowe 
ufe, if they ufe anye] is farre more fitte for the wo* 
manni(hnes of it to dwel in the Courte among la* 
dyes, than for any great thinge in it, which (houlde 
helpe good and fadde ftudye, to abide in the Unim 
vtrfity amonge fcholers. But perhaps you know 
fome great goodneiie of fuche Mujkti and fuche 
6 Nympiiod. 7 Comncat. ia Antig. 
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inftrumentes, thereunto Plato and JriJloiU h\% 
brayne cou'de never attayne, and therefore I will 
(aye no more againft it. 

Phi. Well, Toxophiky is it not enough for you 
to rayle uppon Mujichy excepte you mocke jxie 
to ? but to fay the truthe, I never thoughte myfelfe 
thefe kyndes of Mujicke fitte for learninge, but that 
whiche I fayde was rather to prove you, than to 
defend the matter. But yet as I woulde have this 
forte of Muficke decaye among fcholers, even To do 
I wi(he from the bottom of my hart, that the 
laudable cuftome of Englandi to teache children 
their plaine fonge and pricke fonge, were not fo de- 
cayed throughoute al! the realme as it is. Whiche 
thinge how profitable it was for all fortes of men, 
thofe knewe not fo well than which had it mofte, 
as they do nowe which lacke it moft. And there- 
fore it is true that Teuar fayth in SophocUs: 

• Seldome at all good thinges be knowen bow good to be 
Befinv a man iuch tliinges do niffe out of lus luuides. Sopluclea lo Aitc. 

That milke is no fitter nor more naturall for the 
bringinge up of children than Mujicke is, both 
Galen proveth by auftoritye, and daily ufe teacheth 
by experience. For even the little babes lackinge 

• Theft Ufict are written in imitation of tUe Senarius. 
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the ufe of reafon, are fcarce fo well ftilled in fuck- 
ing their mothers pappe, as in hearinge their mo- 
ther finge ; Again, how fit youth is made, hy 
learninge to finge, for Grammar and other fciences, 
both we dailye do fee, and Plutarch learnedly doth 
prove, and Plato wyfelye did allow, which received 
no fcholer into his fchole, that had not learned his 
fong before. The godlye ufe of prayfinge God, 
by finginge in thechurche, necdeth not my prayfe, 
ieinge it is fo prayfed throughe all the Scripture, 
therefore now I will fpeak nothing of it, rather 
than I ihoulde fpeake to little of it. 

Befyde all thefe commodities, truelye two de- 
grees of men, which have the higheft offices under 
the Kinge in all this realme, (hall greatly lacke the 
ufe of finginge. Preachers and Lawyers^ becaufe 
they^fhall not, without this, he able to rule their 
breaftes for everye purpofe. For where is no dif- 
tindion in tellinge glade thinges and fearful thinges, 
gentlenes and cruelnes, foftnes and vehementnes, 
and fuch like matters, there can be no great per- 
fwafion. For the hearers, as Tullie (ayth, be much 
afFedioned, as he is that fpeaketh. At his words 
be they drawen ; if he (land fiill in one fafhion, 
their mindes flande flill with him : if he thunder, 

they 
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ttiey quake: if he chide, they fere: if he com- 
plaine, they forye vrith him : and finallye, where 
a matter is fpoken with an apte vdce for everye af- 
fedion, the hearers, for the moft part, are moved 
as the fpeaker woulde. But when a man is alwaye 
in one tune, like an humble bee, or els now in the 
top of the churclie, now downe that no man know- 
eth where to have him : or piping like a reede, or 
roaringe like a bull, as fome lawyers do, which 
thincke they do beft, when they crye lowdeft, thefe 
fliall never greatly move, as I have knowen manye 
well learned have done, becaufe theyr voyce was 
not flayed afore, with learninge to finge. For all 
vbyces, great and fmall, bafe and (hrill, weake or 
foft, may be holpen and brought to a good point 
by learning to fing^. 

Whether this be true or not, they that ftand 
moft in nede can tell befte, whereof fome I have 
knowen, which, becaufe they learned not to finge, 
when they were boyes, were fayne to take paine in 
It, when they were men. If anye man (houlrfe 
heare me, T$x9phile^ that woulde thincke I did but 
ibndlye to fuppofe that a voyce were fo neceflarye 
to be loked upon, I would a(ke him if he thoughte 
nature a fi>ole^ for makinge fuch goodlye inflru- 
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mentes in a man, for well uttering his wordet , or 
els if the two noble orators Dimofthina and CittrQ^ 
were not fooles, whereof the one did not onlye 
leame to finge of a man, but alfo was not aihamed 
to ieame how he (houlde utter his foundes apt« 
lye of a dogge ; the other fetteth oute no point 
of Rhitoricki fo fullye in all his bookes, as howe 
a man (hould order his voyce for all kinde of matters* 

Therefore fdnge men, by fpeakinge, differ and 
be better than beaiHes, by fpeakinge well better 
than other men, and that finginge is an helpe to- 
warde the fame, as daylye experience doth teache, 
example of wyfe men doth alowe, authority of 
learned men doth approve, wherewith the foun* 
dation of youth in all good common wealthes al- 
wayes hath bene tempered : furdy if I were one of 
the parliament-houfe, I woulde not fayle to put 
up a bill for the amendmente of this thinge ; but 
becaufe I am like to be none this yeare, I will 
fpeake no more of it at this time, Tox. It 
were pitye truly, Pbilologij that the thinge ihoulde 
be negleded, but I truft it is not as you fay. Phi. 
The thinge is to true, for of them that come dailye 
to the Univirjkfi^ where one hath learned to finge, 
fix hath not. 

But 
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But now to our fhoottnge, ToxopbiU^ agalne, 
wherein I fuppofe you cannot fay fo much for 
(hoodnge to be fitte for leaminge, as you have 
fpoken againft Muficke for the fame. Therefore 
as concerninge Muficke^ I can be contente to graunt 
you your minde : but as for ihootinge, furelye I 
fuppofe that you cannot perfwade me, by no meanes, 
that a man can be earned in it, and earned at his 
booke to ; but rather I thincke that a man with a 
bowe on his backe, and fliaftes under his gk'dle, 
is more fitte to wayte upon Robin Hoode^ than upon 
JpolU or the Aiu/a. Tox. Over earneft ihoot- 
inge furelye I will not over earneftlye defende, for 
I ever thought (hooting^ Ihoulde be a wayter upon 
learnynge, not a midrefs over leamynge. Yet this 
I marveile not a little at, that ye thincke a man 
with a bowe on his backe is more like Robin HoeJes 
fervaunte, than JpoUoSy feinge that ^j^^Z/^himfelfe, 
in * Akeftis of Euripides^ which tragedye you redde 
openlye not longe ago, in a manner giorifyeth^ 
fayinge this verfe. 

It is my wont tlwayes my bowe with me to beare. 

Therefore a learned man ought not to much to be 
afliamed to beare that fometime which JpoUo God 

• Eurip. in Alceft. ' 
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of learilinge hiinTelfe was not aihamed always to 
bear. And becaufe ye woulde have a man wayte 
upon the Mufes^ and not at all meddle with (hoot- 
inge ; I marveile that you do not remember how 
that the nine Mufes their felfe as foone as they were 
borne, were put to norfe to a lady called Eupbimis^ 
which bad a fonne named Erotus^ with whom the 
nine MufeSy for his excellent (hootinge, kepte 
evermore companye withaU, and ufed dailye to 
(hoote together in the mounte PamaJJus : and at 
laft it chaunced this Erotui to dye, whofe death the 
Mufes lamented greatlye, and fell all upon theyr 
knees fore Jupiter theyr father, and, at theyr rc- 
queft, Erotusy for fliootinge with the Mufes on 
earth, was made a iigne, and called Sagittarius \n 
heaven. Therefore you fee that if Apollo and the 
Mufes eyther were examples indeede, or onlye 
fayned of wyfe men to be examples of learninge, 
honeft ihootinge may well enoughe be companion 
with honeft ftudye. Phi. WtW^ Toxophile^ if 
you have no ftronger defence of (hootinge than 
poetes, I feare if your companions which love 
fhootinge heard you, they would thincke you made 
it but a triflinge and fablinge matter, rather than 
any other man that loveth not fhootinge coulde 
be perfwaded by this reafon to love it. Tox. 
F Even 
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Even as I am not To fonde but I knowe that thefe 
be fables, fo I am fure you be not fo ignorante, 
but you know what fuch noble wittes as the poetes 
had ment by fuch matters, which oftentimes, under 
the covering of a fable, do hyde and wrappe in 
goodlye preceptes of philofophie, with the true 
judgement of t hinges. Whiche to be true fpecially 
in Hcmr and Euripides, PlaiOy Arijiotk^ and Ga- 
liM, plainlye do fhewe : when throughe all theyr 
workes (in a manner) they determine all controver- 
iies by thefe two poetes, and fuch like authorityes. 
Therefore if in this matter I feeme to fable, and 
nothing prove, I am content you judge fo on me, 
feinge the fame judgement (hall condemne with me 
PlatOy Arijhiky and Galene, whom in thajt errour 
I am well content to follower If thefe old exam- 
ples prove nothinge for (hootinge, what faye you 
to thefe ? that the beft learned and fageft men in 
this realme which be now alive, both love (hoot- 
inge, and ufe (hootinge, as the beft learned bi(hops 
that be: amonges whom, PhiloUge^ yourfelfe knowe 
four or five, which as in all good learninge, vertue 
and fagenefTe, they geve other men example what 
thinge they (hould do, even fo by their (hootinge 
they plainlye (hewe what honeft pa(time other men 
geven to learninge may hone(tlye ufe« That earneft 
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ftudye mad be recreated with fome paftime, fuf« 
iicientlye I have proved afore, both by reafon and 
authoritye of the beft learned men that ever wrote. 
Then ieinge paftimes be lawfully the moft fitteft 
for learninge is to be fought for. A paftime, fayth 
Jrifldtkj muft be like a medicine. Medicines 
ftande by contraryes j therefore, the nature of ftudy- 
inge confidered, the fitted paftime (hall foon ap* 
peare. In (ludye every part of the bodye is idle^ 
which thinge caufeth grofle and cold humours to 
gather together and vcxe fc holers very much, the 
V minde is altogether bent and fette on work: a paf- 
time then muft be had where everye part of the 
bodye muft be laboured to feparate and leflen fuch 
humours withall, the minde muft be unbent, to ga« 
ther and fetch againeliis quicknefs withall. Thus 
paftimes for the minde onelye, be nothinge fitte 
for ftudentes, becaufe the bodye, which is moft 
hurt by ftudye, ftioulde take no profite at all thereat. 
This knewe Erafmus very well, when he was here in 
Cambrige: which when he had been fore at his booke 
(as Garret our booke-bynder has verye oft told me) 
for lacke of better exercife, would take his horfe, 
and ryde about the market hill, and come againe. 
If a fcholer (hould ufe bowles or tennyes, the la- 
bour is fo vehement and unequal, which is con- 
F 2 demned 
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demned of Galeni\ the example very 111 for other 
men, when by fo man ye adtes they be made un- 
lawful!. Runninge, leapinge, and coytinge be to 
vile for fcholcrs, and not fittc by Arijiotles judge- 
ment : walkinge alone in the field hath no token 
of courage in it, a paftime like a fingle man that 
is neither flefhe nor fifhe. Therefore if a man 
would have a paftime holfome and equall for every 
part of his bodye, pleafant and full of courage for 
the minde, not vile and unhoneft to geve ill ex- 
ample to laye men, not kept in gardines and cor- 
ners, not lurkinge on the night and in holes, but 
evermore in the face of men, eythcr to rebuke it 
when it doth ill, or els to teftifye on it when it 
doth well I let him feeke chieflye of all other for 
{hootinge. Phi. Such common paftimes as men 
commonly do ufe, I will not greatlye allowe to be 
fitte for fcholers, feinge they may ufe fuch exercifes 
very well (I fuppofe) as 9 Galen himfelfe doth 
allow. ToX. Thefe exercifes, I remember very 
well, for I rcdde them within thefe two dayes, of 
of the which fome be thefe : to runne up and 
downe an hill, to clyme up a longe powle, or a 
rope, and there hange a while, to holde a man by 
his armes and wave with his heeles, muche like the 

9 Gal. de Santuend. 2. 
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paftime that boyes ufe in the churche, when theyr 
mafter is twaye, to fwinge and totter in a belrope : 
to make a fifte, and ftretcbe out both his armes, 
and fo ftand like a roode« To go on a mans tip« 
toes, (Iretchtnge out the one of his armes forward^ 
the other backeward, whiche, if he blered out his 
tongue alfo, might be thoughte to dance anticke 
yerye properlye. To tumble over and over, to 
toppe over tayle ; to iet backe to backe, and fee 
who can heave an others heeles higheft, wyth other 
much like : which exercifes furely mufte needes be 
naturall, becaufethey be fo childiihe, and they maye 
be alfo holfome for the bodye, but furdye as for 
pleafure to the minde, or honeftye in the doinge of 
them, they be as like Ihootinge as Yirit is foule 
Sutton. Therefore to loke on all paftimes and ex* 
ercifes holefome. for the bodye, pleafaunt for the 
minde, comlye for every man to do, honeft for all 
other to loke on, profitable to be fet by of every 
man, worthy to be rebuked of no man, fitte for 
all ages, pcrfons and places, onlye (hootinge (hall 
appeare, wherein all thefe commodities may be 
founde. Phi. To graunt, ToxophiUy that ftu- 
dentes may at times convenient ufe (hootinge as 
mod holefome and honeft paftime : yet to do as 
fome do, to (hoote hourelye^ dailye, weekely, and 
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m a manner the whole yeare, neyther I can prayfe, 
nor any wyfe man will allowe, nor you yoarfelfe 
can boneftJy defend. Tox. Surelye, Pbihkgf, 
I am very glad to fee you come to that point that 
moft lyeth in yout Aomadie, and greveth you and 
others fo muche. But I truft, after I hs^e fayde 
my minde in this matter, you fliall confefTc your 
fdfe, that ydu do rebuke this thinge more than ye 
neede, rather than you (hall finde that any man 
maye (pende by anye poffibititye, more time in 
(hootinge then he oughte. For firft and formofty 
the hok time is^ divided into two partes, the daye 
and the nighte : whereof the nighte maye be bothe 
occupyed in manye honeft bufineflcs, and alfo 
^pente in much onthriftinefle, but in no wyfe it 
can be applyed to fhootinge. And here you fee 
that halfe our time, graunted to all other tbingea 
in a manner both good and ill, is at one fwa{^ 
quite taken awaye from (hootinge. Now let us 
go forwarde, and fee howe much of halfe this time 
of ours is fpent in (hootinge. The whole yeare is 
divided into four partes, fpringe-time, Tommer, 
faule of the leaie, and winter. Whereof the win- 
ter, for the roughnefle of it, is cleane taken away 
from (hootinge : except it be one daye amonges 
twenty, or one yeare anuxiges forty. In fommer, 
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for the fervent heate^ a man may fiiye Itkewire $ 
excepte it be feme time againft nigbt. Nowe then 
fpringe time and faule of the leafe, be thofe which 
we abufe in Khootirige. 

But if we confider howe mutable and change* 
able the weather is in thofe feafons, and howe that 
ArtjiotU himfelfe^ (ayth, that moft part of rayne 
fauleth in thefe two times ; we fluli well perceive, 
that where a man would (hoote one daye, he (hall 
be fayne to leave of four. Nowe when time itfelfe 
graunteth us but a little fpace to (hoote in, let us 
fee if (hootinge be not hindered amonges all kindes 
of men as muche other wayes. 

Firft, younge children ufe not; younge men, 
for fear of them whom they be under, too muche 
dare not \ fage men, for other greater bufines, will 
not ; aged men, for la eke of ftrengthe, cannot ; 
riche men, for covetoufneiTe fake, care not ; pooie 
men, for coft and charge, may not \ maifters, for 
theyr hou(hold kepinge, heede not; fervauntes, 
kept in by theyr maifters, verye oft (hall not; 
crafcefmen, for gettinge of their lyvinge, very muche 
leyfure have not; and many there be that oft be* 
ginnesy but, for inaptne(ie, proves not; and mod: 
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of all, which when ttey be fhooters gcve ii over 
and lift not : So that gencrallye men everye where, 
for one or other confideration, much (hootinge ufe 
not. Therefore thcfe two thinges, ftraytnefle of 
time, and everye mans trade of lyvinge, are the 
caufes that fo fewc men (botes, as you may fee in 
this greate towne, where as there be a thoufand 
good mennes bodyes, yet fcarce ten that ufeth anye 
greate (hootinge. And thofe whom you fee (hoote 
the moft, with how manye thinges are they drawen, 
or rather driven, from (hootinge. For firft, as it 
is manye a yeare or they begin to be great (hooters, 
even fo the great heate of (hootinge is gone within 
a yeare or two : as you knowc diverfe, Philologe^ 
yourfelfe, which were fome time the beft (hooters, 
and now. they be the beft ftudentes. 

If a man faulc (icke, farewell (hootinge, maye 
fortune as longe as he lyveth. If he have a 
wrentche, or have taken colde in his arme, he maye 
hange uppe his bo we (I warrant you) for a feafon, 
A litle blaync, a fmall cutte, yea a filye poore 
worme in his finger, maye keepe him from (l)oot- 
inge well enoughe. Breakinge and ill lucke in 
bowcs I wfll,pa(re over, with an hundred mo fere 
thinges, which chaunceth every day to them th^ 

(hoote 
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Ihbotc mod, wliereof the leaft of them maye com- 
pel! a man to leave (hootinge. And thefe things 
be fo true and evident, that it is impoflible eyther 
for me craftilye to fayne them, or els for you juft» 
lye to denye them. Then feinge how manye hun- 
dred thinges are required alt<^thcr to geve a man 
leave to flioote, and any one of them denyed^ t 
man cannot ihoote ; and feeinge every one of them 
may chaunce, and doth chaunce every daye» I 
marveik any wyfe man will thincke it poffible, that 
any great time can be fpent in ihootinge at all. 

Phi. If this be true that you faye, Tox9phtU^ 
and in very dede, I can denye nothinge ci it, I 
merveile greatly how it chaunceth, that thofe which 
ufe (hootinge be fo much marked of men, and oft 
times blamed for it, and that in a manner as much 
as thofe which playe at '^ cardes and dyfe. And 
I (hall tell you what I hearde fpoken of the (ame 
matter. A man, no (hooter, (not longe ago) 
would defend playing at cardes and dyfe, if it were 
honeftlye ufed, to be as honed paftime as your 
(hootinge : for he layed for him, that a man might 
playe for a litle at cardes and dyfe, and alfo a man 
might (hoote away all that ever he had. He fayde 
><> Cardes and Dyfe. 

G a payrc 
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t payre of cardes coH not paft two pence, and that 
they neded not fo much reparation as bowe and 
fliaftes, they would never' hurte a mans hande, nor 
never weare his gere. A man Ihould never flea a 
man with (hootinge wydc at the cardes. In wetc 
and drye, hotc and colde, they wouldc never for- 
£ike a man, he (hewed what great varietyc there is 
in them for every mans capacity ; if one game were 
hard, he might ealily leame an other: if a man 
have a good game, there is great pleafure in it : if 
he have an ill game, the payne is (hort, for he may 
fone gcve it over, and hope for a better: with 
many other mo reafons. But at the laft he con- 
cluded, that betwixte playinge and fliootinge, welj 
ufed or ill ufed, there was no difference : but that 
there was lefle code and trouble, and a great deate 
more pleafure in playinge, than in (hogtinge. 

Tox. I cannot denye^ but (hootinge (as all 
other good thinges) may be abufed. And good 
thinges ungodly ufed, are not good, fayth an ho- 
nourable biflioppe in an earn^fter matter than this 
is : yet we muft be ware that we laye not mennes 
faultes upon the thihge which is not worthy, for 
fo notbinge (hould be good. And as for flioot- 
inge, it is blamed and marked of men for that 

thing 
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diing (as I have fayd before) which (hould be n« 
ther a token of boneftye to prayfo^it, then anye 
figne of noughtitiefle to di&Iowe it^ and that is be* 
caufe it is in everye mans fight ^ it feeketh.no corners^ 
it hydeth it not : if there be never fo litle faulte in 
it, eveif man fccth it, it accufeth itfclfe. For one 
houre fpente in Ihootinge is more feene, and fur- 
ther talked of, than twenty nights fpent in dyfinge, 
even as a little white ftone is feene amonges three 
hundred blacke. Of thefe ^at blame (hootinge 
and (hooters, I will faye no more at this time but 
this, that beiide that they ftoppe and hinder (hoot- 
ii^, which the ftatutes would have forwarde, they 
be not much unlike in this pointe to WyU Sommer 
the Kinges foole, which fmiteth htm that ftandeth 
alwayes before his face, be he never fo worfhipfuU 
a man, and never greatlye lokes for him which 
lurkes behinde an other mans backe, that hurte 
him in deede. 

But to him that compared gaminge with (hoot- 
inge fomewhat will I aunfwere, and becauie he 
wente afore me in a compariibn : and comparifons, 
fayth learned men, make plsune matters : I will 
furelye followe him in the fame. Honefte thinges 

(fayth 
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(Ayth ^ Plati) be known from unboneft thinge) 
by this difference, unhoneftye hath ever prefent 
pleafure in it, havinge neyther good pretence goinge 
before, nor yet anye profite fbliowinge after : which 
fiiyinge defcryeth generallye, both the nature of 
fiiootinge aDd gaminge, which is good, and which 
b eviti, verye well. 

- ' Gaminge hath joined with it a vaine preiente 
j^eafure, but there fblloweth loile of name, lofle . 
of goods, and winninge of an hundjed gowtye, 
dropfye, difeafes, as everye man can tell. Shootinge 
is a paynfull paftime, wherepf followcth health df 
bodye, quickneflc of witte, habilltyeto defende pur 
country, as our ennemyes can bear recorde. 

Loth I am to compare thefe tbtnges together, 
and yet I do it not becaufe there is anye compan- 
ion at all betwixte them, but thereby a man (hall 
fee how good the one is, how cvill the other. For 
I diincke there is fcarce fo much contrarioufnefs 
betwixt hotte and cold, vertue and vice, as is be- ^ 
twixte thefe two thinges : For whatfocver is in the 
one, the clcanc contrary* is in the other, as (hall 
plainlye appere,' if we confider both theyr begin* 

■ In Phcdro. 
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aing^» tbeyr encreafinges^ theyr fhiites, imd thcyr 
codesy which I will ibooe ridde ovqr. 

The firft bringer into the worlde of (hootinge, was 

* Ap^lUj which for his wyrcdome, and greate com* 

modkyes, broughte amongcs men by hiin^ was 

cfteemed wortbyt to be counted as a God in heaven. 

Dyfinge furdye is a baflard home, becaufe it is 
fiiyde to have two fathers, and yet both nought : 
the one was an ungratious God, called ^ Tbtutb^ 
which, for his noughtinefiey canine never in other 
Goddes companyes, and therefore Hanur doth de« 
^ife once to name him in all his workes. The 
other was a ^ Lydian borne, which people for fuch 
games, and other unthriftinefle, as bowlinge and 
hauntinge of tavernes, have bene ever had to moft 
vile reputation in all floryes and writers. 

The fofterer of (hooting^ is Labour, that com- 
panion of vertue, the mainteyner of honeftye, the 
encreafe of healthe and wealthinefle, which admit*, 
teth nothinge, in a manner, into his coropanye 
that ftandeth not with vertue and honeOyei and 
therefore iayth the dde Poete Epidnrmus verye 
*Pla. inTim. ' Plato in PMfo. 4 Herod, in Clio. 

pretelye 
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pretdye in s Zin^pbon^ that God Tdleth venue, and 
all other good thing^s to men for labour. The 
nource of iyk and cardes, is werifome idlenel^, 
enemye of vertue, the droifiner of youthe, that 
taryeth in it, and, as Cbannr doth fay verye iwell 
in the Parfons Tate, the grene path waye to hell, 
havinge this things appropriate unto it, that whereas 
other vices have fome doke of honeftye, onlye idle- 
neis can neyther do well, nor yet thincke wtll. 
Againe ; Khootinge bath two tufeours to loke upon 
it, out of whofe companye fliootinge never ftir-» 
reth, the one called day-light, the other open place, 
which two kepe fhootinge from evill companye, 
and fuffer it not to have to much fwinge, but ever 
more kepeth it under awe, that it dare do nothinge 
in the open face of the world, but that which is 
good and honeft. Lykewife, dyfinge and cardinge 
have two tutours, the one named Solitarioufnefle, 
which lurketh in holes and corners, the other called 
Night, anungratiouscover ofaoughtineile, which 
two thinges be very inkepers and receyvers of all 
noughtineiie and noughtye thinges, and thereto 
they be in a manner ordayned by nature. For, in 
the night time and in comers, fpirites and theeves, 
rattes and mife,' toodes and oules, night crowes 

^Xen.dcdift.&faa. Soc. 

and 
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and poidcattes, foxes and * foufnardct^, irith all 
other vennine, and noyfome beaftes^ ufe moft ftyr* 
ringe; when in the day-light, and in open places^ 
which be ordayned of God for honed Chinges, they 
dare not ones come, which tbmgt Etirifidu noteth 
very well, fsyinge, 

111 thinges the night, good thinget the diy e doth hnnt lad uk. Iph. In Tan. 

Companions of fliootinge, by providentnefs, 
good heede geving, true mcetinge, honeft compa« 
rifon, which thinges agree with vertue verye well. 
Cardinge and dyfinge have a fort of good felowes 
alfo, goinge commonlye in theyr companye, as 
hlinde fortune, ftumblinge chaunce, fpittle lucke, 
falfe dealinge, craftyeconveyaunce, brainlefle brawl* 
inge, falie forfwearinge, which good fellowes will 
fone take a man by the fleve, and caufe him take 
his iqne, fome with beggary, fome with goute and 
dropfye, fome with thefte and robbery, and fid- 
dome they will leave a man before he come eyther 
to hanginge^ or els fome other extreme myferye. 
To make an ende, how (hootinge by all mennes 
lawes hath bene alowcd, cardinge and dyfinge by 
all mennes judgementes condempned, I neede not 
Ihewe, the matter is fo plaine . 

• Foamaxds, by others cailed Fuouuts, ire, we beUeve, what are now called 
aiore commonly stoats. 

Therefore 
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Therefore, when the Ly£s9is ihall inventc beN 
ter tUnges than Ap$lio^ when flouthe and ydlenefs 
ihall ^crcafe vertue more than laboure, \vhen the 
night and lurking^ comers geveth lefle occafion to 
untliriftinefle, than light day and opennels, then 
fhall (hootinge, and fuch gaminge, be in fomecom* 
parifon like. Yet even, as I do not (hewe all the 
goodnefs which is in (hootlnge, when I prove it 
fi^ndeth by the fame thinges that vertue itfelfe 
ftandeth by, as brought in by gods, or god-like 
men, foftered by labour, committed to the fave- 
garde of light and opennefle, accompanyed with 
provifion and diligence, loved and allowed by everye 
good mans fentence : even likewife do I not open 
halfe the naughtinefle which is in cardinge and dy- 
fmge, when I (hewe how they^are borne of a de- 
fperate mother, nourillhed in idleneile, encreafed 
by lycence of nighte and corners, accompanyed 
with fortune, chaunce, deceyte, and craftinefie: 
condemned and banifhed by all lawes and judge* 
mentes. 

For if I woulde enter to defcribe the monftruouf- 
neile of it, I Khould rather wander in it, it is fo 
brode, than have anye readye pafTage to the ende 
of the matter : whofc horriblcncffe is fo large, that 

it 
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it psiESkd the efoquence of our ^ Engllfie Homer to 
compaile it : yet becaufe I ever thoughte his fay- 
inges to have as much authorityeas eyther Soph$clis 
or Euripides in Greeke^ therefore gladlye do I re* 
member thefe verfes of his. 

Ha&rdiy is verye mother of lefinges. 
And of deceyte, and curfed fweringes. 
Blafpbemye of Chrift* mans flaughter, and ivafte alib! 
Of cateli of tyme, of other thlnges mo. 

Mother of ♦ lefinges.'] True it maye be called fo, 
if a man confider how many wayes and Kow many 
thinges he lofeth thereby ; for firft, he lofeth his 
goodes, he lofeth his time, he lofeth quickneile of 
witte, and all good lufie to other thinges ^ he lo- 
feth honeft companye, he lofeth his good name and 
eftimation, and at laft, if he leave it not, lofeth 
God, and heaven and all : and, infteede of thefe 
thinges, winneth at length eyther hanginge or hell. 

And of deceyte.] I trowe, if I fliould not lye, 
there is not halfe fo much crafte ufed in no one 
thinge in the world, as in this curfed thinge. What 
falfe dyfe ufe they ? As dyfe flopped with quick 
iilvei* and heares, dyfe of vauntage, flattes, gourdes 

6 Chaucer. 

* We doubt whether our authour has not miftaken the fenft of Chaucer, we 
rather take iefinget to be lies than lofl^a. 

H to 
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to chop and chaunge iivheti they lifter to let the 
true dyfe fall under the table, and fo take up the 
falfe, and if they be true dyfe, what (hift will they 
make to fet the one of them with flydinge, with 
cogginge, with foyftingc, with coytinge as they 
call it. How will they ufc thefe ftiiftcs, when they 
get a plainc man that cannot (kill of them ? how 
will they go about, if they perceive an honcft man 
have moneyc, which lift not playe, to provoke him 
to playe? They will fceke his companye, they 
will let him pay noughte, yea, and as I heardea 
man ones fayc that he did, they will fcnde for him 
to fome houre, and fpende perchaunce a crowne on 
him, and, at laft, will one begin to faye : What 
my matters, what, (hall we do ? (hall every man 
playe his twelve-pence whiles an apple rofte in the 
fyre, and then we will drincke and dcparte : Naye, 
will an other faye, (as fatfe as he) you cannot leave 
when you begin, and therefore I will not playe : 
but if you will gage, that every man, as he hath 
loft his twelve-pence, (hall (it downe, I am con- 
tente, for furelye I would winne no mannes mo* 
neye here, but even es much as woulde paye for 
my fupper. Then fpeaketh the thirde, to the ho- 
nefte man that thoughte not to playe. What ? will 
you playe your twelve-pence f If he excufe him ; 

Tu(h 
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Tufli man, will the oth^r faye, ftickc not in ho- 
nefte companye for twelvc^pcnce i I will bcare your 
halfe, and here is my moneye. 

Nowc all this is to make him to beginne, for 
they knowe if he be ones in, and be a lofer, that 
he will not ftick at hfs. twelve-pence, but hopeth 
ever to get it againe, while perhappes he lofe all. 
Than everye one of them fettethhis (hiftesabroachc* 
fome with falie dyfe, feme with fettling of dyfe, 
fome with having outelandifhe filver coynes guilded, 
to put awaye at a time for good golde. Than if 
there come a thinge in controverfye, muft you be 
judged by the table, and than farewell the honed 
mans parte, for he is borne downe on every fyde* 

Nowe, Sir, befyde all thefe thinges, they have 
certaine termes (as a man woulde faye) appropriate 
to theyr playinge : whereby they will drawe a mannes 
moneye, but paye none, which they call barres, that 
furelye he that knoweth them not maye foone be de- 
barred of all that ever he hath, before he learne them. 
If a plaine man lofe, as he (hall do ever, or els it is 
a wonder, then the game is fo deviliih, that he can 
never leave; for vaine hope, (which hope, fayth 
H 2 Euripides^ 
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7 Eurlptdesj deftroyeth manye a man, and cittye) 
driveth him on fo farre, that he can never return 
backe, until he be fo light that he neede feare Yio 
theevcs by the waye. No we if a fimple man hap- 
pen once in his Kfe to winne of fuch players, than 
will they eythcr entreate him to kcepe them com- 
panye whiles he hath loft all againe, or els they 
will ufe the moft devilylhe fafliion of all, for one 
of the players that ftandeth next him (hall have a 
payre of falfe dyfe, and caft them out upon the 
bourde, the honcft man (hall take them and caft 
them as he did the other, the thirde (hall efpye 
them to be falfe dyfe, and (hall crye oute harde, 
with all the othes under God, that he has falfelye 
wonne theyr moneye, and than there is nothinge 
but houlde thy throte from my dagger j everye man 
layeth hande on the (imple man, and taketh all 
theyr money from him, and his owne alfo, think- 
ing himfelfe well, that he efcapeth with his life. 

Curfed fweryngi blafphemye of Chri/le.'} Thefe 
halfe verfes Chaucer, in another place, more at 
large doth well fet out, and very livelye exprefle, 
layinge. 

£y by Goddet precious hart and his naylett 
And by the bloud of Chrifte, that is in Hales, 

7 In Suppli. 
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Sevenlsmydiaunce, uid thine is ciake and treye^ 
Ey Goddes armes, if thou falielye i^aye. 
This dagger (hall thoroaghe tbloe harte go. 
This fruite commeth of the becbed boones two, 
Porfweringe, ire, falftneffi;, and homicide, tec, 

Thoughe thcfe verfes be verye earncftlyc writ- 
ten, yet they do not halfe fo grJfelye fet out the 
horibleneile of blafphemye, which fuch gammers 
ufe, as it is indeede, and as I have heard myfdfe. 
For no man. can write a thinge fo earneftiye, as 
whan it isfpoken with gefture, as learned men, 
you knowe, do faye. Howe will you thincke that 
fuche furioufneiTe, with woode countenaunce, and 
brenninge eyes, with ftaringe and bra^inge, with 
hart redye to leape out of the bellye for fwellinge, 
can be exprefTed the tenthe part, to the uttermoft. 
Two men 1 heard myfelfe, whofe fayinges be farre 
more grifelye, than Chauars verfes. One, when 
he had lofte his moneye, fware me God from top 
to the toe with one breathe, that he had loft all 
his moneye for lacke of fweringe : the other lofinge 
his moneye, and heapinge othes upon othes one 
in anothers necke, moft horrible, and not fpeak- 
able, was rebuked of an honeft man which ftoode 
by for fo doinge, he by and by, ftaringe him in 
the face, and clappinge bis fifte, with all his mo- 
neye he had, upon the boarde, fware me by the 

flefhe 
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flefhe of God, that, if fweringe would hclpc him 
but one ace, he would not leave one pece of God 
. unfwornc, ney ther within nor without. The re- 
mcmbraunce of this blafphemye, Philologe^ doth 
make tne quake at the hart, and therefore I will 
^eake no more of it. 

And fo to conclude with fuch gaminge, I thincke 
there no ungratioufneile in all this world, that 
carieth a man fo farre from God, as thi( fault doth. 
And if there were anye fo defperate a perfon^ that 
^ would begin his hell in earth, I trowehe ihould 

not iinde hell more like hell itfelfe, than the life of 
of thofe men is, which daily haunt and ufe fuch 
ungratious games. Phi. You handle this gcre 
indeedc; and I fuppofe, if you had bene a prentice 
at fuch games, you could not have fayd more of 
them than you have done, and by like you have 
hadfomewhattodowiththem. Tox, Indede, 
you may honeftlye gather that I hate them greatly, in 
that I fpeak agalnft them : not that I have ufed them 
greatly in that I fpeake of them. For things 
be knowen divers waycs, as Socrates (you know) 
doth prove in Alclhiades. And if every man fhould 
be that, that he fpeaketjh or wfyteth upon, then 
(hould Hamtr have bc»ac the beft captainc, moft 

cowarde. 
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. cowarde, hardye, haftye, wyfe aod woode^ fa^ 
and fimple : and Tirenum oulde man and a younge^ 
an honeft man and a bawde: with fuch like* 
Surelye every man ought to praye to God dailye, 
to kepe them from fuch unthrifttnefle) and fpe« 
ciallye all the youth of Engknuh: for what youth 
doth begin, a man will folowe commonlye^ even 
to his dying day : which thinge Adraftut^ in Euri*^ 
pidis^ pretelye doth exprefloi iayinge : 

WDat thing a man in tender age hath moft in ure* 

That fiune to death alwiycs to ke^ hie fhall be rare. 

Therefore in age who greatly longes good fruite to mowe. 

In youth he muft himfelfe appiye good feede td idwe. EtiripkHt In SttppIL 

For the foundation of youthe well iet (as PktQ 
doth faye) the whole bodye of $he common wealthe 
(hall flouriihe thereafter. If the younge tree growe 
croked, when it is oulde a man (hall rather breake 
it than ftreight it. And I thincke there is no one 
thing that crokes youthe more then fuch ufihwful 
games. Nor let no man faye, if they be honeftly 
ufed they do no harme. For how can that pof*^ 
time which neyther exerdfech the bodye with any 
honeft labour, nor yet the minde with any honeft 
thinckinge, have any honeftye joined with it ? Nor 
let ho man aflure himfelfe that he can ufe it ho^ 
neftlye : for if he ftand therein, he may fortune 

have 
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have a JFauIe, the thinge is more flipperye than he 
knoweth of. A man maye (I graunt) fit on a 
brante hill fide, but if gcvc never fo little forward, 
he cannot ftoppe, though he would never fo fayne, 
but he muft needes runne head-long, he knoweth 
not how farre. What honcft pretences vayne plea- 
fure layeth daily (as it were entifementes or baytes, 
to pull men forwarde withall) Honur doth well 
fliewe, by the Sirems and Circe. And amonges all 
in that (hippe, there was but one Vlxffes^ and yet 
he had done to as the other did, if a goddefiTe had 
\ not taughte him ; and fo likewife, I thincke, they 

be eafye to nomber, which pafle by playinge ho- 
neftly, except the grace of God fave and keep 
them. Therefore they that will not go to fiirre in 
playinge, let them folo we this counfell of the Poet : 

Stoppe the beginninges. 

Phi. Well, or you go any further, I praye you ' 
tell me this one thinge : D.oo you fpeake againft 
meane mennes playinge onlye, or againft greate 
mennes playinge to, or put you any difference be- 
twixte them i Tox. If 1 (hould excufe myfelfe 
herein, and fay that I fpake of the one and not of 
the other, I fear leaftc I ftioulde as fondlye excufe 
inyfelfe, as a certaine preacher did, whom I heard 

upon 
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upon a time fpeake againft many abufes^ (as he 
fayde) and, at laft, he fpake againft candelles, and 
then, he fearinge, leaft fome men would have bene 
angrye and offended with him, Naye, fayth he, 
you muft take me as I meane: I ipeake not againft 
greate candelles, but againft litle candelles, for they 
be not all one (quoth he) I promife you ; and fo 
everye man laughed him to fcorne. 

Indeede, as for great men, and great mennes 
matters, I lift not greatlye to meddle. Yet this 
I would wi(he, that all great men in Englande had 
redde over diligently the Pardoners Tale in Chaucer j 
and there they fhoulde perceive and fee, how muche 
fuch games ftande with their wbrfhippe, how great 
foever they be. What great men do, be it good 
6t ill, meane men commonlye love to followe, as 
many learned men in many places do faye, and 
*dailye experience doth plainlye fliewe, in coftlye 
apparell and other like matters. 

Therefore, feinge that lordes be lanternes to 
lead the life of meane men, by their example, 
either to goodnefle or badnefle, to whether foever 
they lifte : and feinge alfo they have libertye to lift 
what they will, I praye God they have will to lift 
I that 
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that which is good j and as for their playing, I will 
make an cnde with this fiiyinge of Chaucer. 

Lordes might finde them other maner of playe, 
Honeft yaough to dreve the daye awaye. 

But to be fliort, tlic beft medicine for all fortes 
of men, both highe and lowe, younge and oulde, 
to put away fuch unlawful games is by the con- 
trarye, likewife as all Phifttions do allowe in PW- 
Jicke. So let youthe, inftede of fuch unlawful 
^mes, which ftandc by ydlencfle, by folitarineffe, 
and corners, by night and darknefle, by fortune 
and chaunce, by craft and fubtiltye, ufe fuch paf- 
times as Hand by labour : upon the day light, in 
open fighte of men, havingc fuch an ende as is 
come to by cunninge, rather than by craft : and 
fo (hould virtue encreafe, and vice decaye. For 
contrarye paftimes, muft nedes worke contraryc 
mindes in men, as all other contrarye thinges do. 

And thus we fee, Philologey that fliootinge is not 
pnlye the moft holefome exercife for the bodye, the 
moft honed paftime for the minde, and that for all 
fortes of men : but alfo it is a moft redye medy- 
cine, to purge the whole res^kne of fuch pcftilent 
gaminge, wherewith manye times k is fore troubled, 
. and ill at cafe. 

Phi, 
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Phi* The more faoncftye you have proved by 
ihootinge,^ ToxepbiU^ and the more you have per- 
fuaded me to love it, fo much trulye the foryer 
have you made me with this lafte fentence of yours, 
virhereby you plainly prove that a man may not 
greatly ufc it. For if ftootinge be a medycine (a$ 
you layc that it is) it may not be ufed very oft, left 
a man fhould hurte himfelfe withall, as medycines 
much occupycd dob. For ArtfiaU himfelfe fayth, 
that mcdycines be not mcate to live withall : and 
thus ihootinge, by the fame rcafon, maye not be 
much occupyed. Tox. You playe your olde 
wontes, Phiblcge^ in dalyinge with other mennes 
wittes, not fo much to prove your owne matter, 
as to prove what other men can faye. But where 
you thincke that I take away much ufe of (hootinge, 
in lykening it to a medycine : becaufe men ufe not 
mcdycines evcrye daye, for fo fliould thcyr bodyes 
be hurte : I rather prove daily ufe of ihootinge 
thereby. For although AriftctU fayth that fome 
mcdycines be no meate to live withal, which is 
true: yet » Hippocrates iayth ourdailye meates be 
mcdycines, to withftand evill withal, which is as 
true^ for lie maketh two kindes of mcdycines, one 
our meate that we ufe dailye, which purgeth ioit^ 
* Hippoc* de med. parg, 

la lye 
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lyc and flowlye, and in this fimilitude maye (hoot- 
inge be called a medycine, v^herewith dailye a maa 
maye purge and take away all unlawful defires to 
other unlawful paftimes, as I proved before. The 
other is a quicke purginge medycine, and feldomer 
to be occupyed, except the matter be greater, and 
I could defcribe the nature of a quicke medycine, 
which (hould within a while purge and plucke out 
all the unthriftye games in the real me, through 
which the common wealthe oftentimes is ficke. 
For not onlye good quicl^e wittes to leaminge be 
thereby broughte oute of frame, and quite marred, 
but alfo manly wittes, eyther to attempt matters 
of high courage in warre time, or elfe to atchieve 
matters of weight and wyfdome in peace time, be 
made thereby very quafye and faynte. For loke 
through all hiftories written in Greeksj Latinej or 
other language, and you (hall never finde that 
realme profper in the whichefuch ydie paftimes are 
ufed. As conceminge the medycine, althoughe 
fomc would be mifcontent, if they heard me med- 
dle anye thinge with it : yet, betwixt you and me 
here alone, I maye the boldlyer faye my fantafyc, 
and the rather becaufe I will onlye wi(h for it, 
which ftandeth with honefty, hot determine of it, 
which belongeth to authoritye. The medycine is 

this. 
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this, that would to God and the Prince, all thefe 
jLinthriftye ydle paflimcs, which be very bugges that 
the 9Pfalme meaneth on, walking on the night 
and in corners, were made felonye, and feme of . 
that puniihment ordayned for them, which is ap- 
pointed for the forgers and falfifyers of the King's 
coyne.' Which puniihment is not by me now in« 
vented, but long ago, by the mofte noble oratour 
'" Dimofthemtj which marveileth greatlye that 
death is appointed for falfifyers and forgers of the 
Coyne, and not as greate puniflunente ordayned 
for them, which by their meanes forges and falfi- 
fycs the common wealth. And I fuppofc that there 
is no one thinge that changeth foner the golden 
fihrer wittes of men into cq>perye and braiTy e wayes^ 
then dyfinge and fuch unlawful! paftimes. 

And this quicke medycine, I believe, woulde fo 
throwlye purge them, that the daily medycines, as 
(hqolinge and other paftimes joyned with honeft 
labour, (houlde eafelyer withftand them. Phi. 
The excellent commodities of ihootinge in peace 
time, Toxopbiliy you have verye well and iufRci- 
ently declared. Whereby you have fo perfuaded 
me, that God willinge, hereafter I will both love it 

9 Pfalmc 90. *^ Dcmoft. contra Lcptinem. 
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At better^ and alfo ufe it the of ter. For as much 
as I can gather of all this oommuQication (rfours, 
the tongue, the nofe, the haodes, and the feete^ 
be no fitter members, or inftrumentes for the bodye 
of a man, than is Ihootinge for the hole body of 
the reaUne. God hath made the partes of men 
which be beft and moft neceflarye, to ferve, pot 
for one purpofe onlye, hit for manye : as the tongue 
for fpeakinge and taftinge, the nofe for fmellinge, 
and alfo foravoydinge all excrementes, which faule 
out of the head, the handes for receiving of good 
thinges^ and for puttinge of all harmful! thinges 
from the bodye. So fhootinge is an exercife of 
healthe,a*paftime of honefte pleafure, and fuch one 
alio that ftoppeth and avoydeth 2H noyfome games, 
gathered and encreafed by ill rule, as noughtye hu- 
mours be, which hurt and corrupte fore that parte 
of the realme, wherein they do remayne. But 
Dowe if you can Ihewe but halfe fo muche profite 
in warreof fhootinge, as you have proved plea* 
fore in peace, then will I furelye judge that there 
be fewe thinges that have fo manifolde commodi* 
ties and ufes joyned unto them as it hath, 

Tox* The uj^er hand in warre, next the good- 
ncffe of God, (of whom all viftory commeth, as 
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Scripture fiiyth) ■ ftandeth clueflye in tiirae AingM : 
in the wifectome of the Prince, in the fleightes and 
pollicies of the captaynes, and in the ftrengthe and 
cherefuU forwardnefle of the fouldiours. A Prince 
in his harte mufte be full of mercy« and peace, a 
Tcrtoe moA pleafaunt lo Cbiift, moft agreeable to 
mans nature^ moft profitable for riche and poore | 
for then the riche man enjoyeth with great pleafure 
the which he hath : the poore may obtaine with 
his (abour, that which he lacketh. And althoughe 
there is nothinge worfe then * warre, whereof it 
taketh bis name, throughe the vvbidk great men be 
in daunger, meane men without fuccour; riche 
men in feare, becaufe they have Ibmewhat ; poore 
men in care, becaufe they have nothinge; and 
every man in doubt and miferye : yet it is a civil! 
medycine, wherewith a Prince may, from the bodye 
of bis common wealthe, put off that danger which 
may faule : or els recover againe, whatfoever it bath 
lofte. And therefore, as IfiitaUi doth faye, a 
Prince muft be a warriour in tiNo thinges, in cun- 
nings and knowledge of all fleightes and feates of 
warre, and in havinge all neceflary habilimentes be** 
* Mach. 5* 3* 

• Wtr is moid word* lliUikftd la fiMiiecoufltieifi>r worfe, udASGUAM 
Oippoiies that ww or HoftUity it ii Jiaowd} bectufe tt it war or worfe tban 
peace. 
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longinge to the fame. Which matter to entreate 
at larg^, were over Jonge at this time to declare, 
and over much for my learninge to perfourme» 

After the wifedomcf of the Prince, are valiant 
captaines moft neceflarye in warre, whofe office 
and dutye is to knowe all fleightes and pollicies for 
all kindes of warre, which they may learne two 
wayes, eyther in dailye folowinge and hauntinge 
the warres, or els, becaufe wyfedome boughte with 
ftripes is manye times over coftlye, they may be- 
ftow fome time in Vegetius^ which entreateth fuch 
matters in Latine metelye well, or rather in P$^ 
fyenusj and Leo the Emperour, which fetteth oute 
all poliicies and duties of captaines in the Gneii 
tongue verye exccUentlye. But chieflye I would 
wiflie, and (if I were of authoritye) I woulde coun- 
fell all the younge gentlemen of this realme, never 
to laye out of their hands two authors, Zenophon in 
Gnekiy and Cafar in Latine^ wherein they fhould 
foiow noble Scipio J/ricanuSy as * Tullie doth fay : in 
which two authors, bcfydes eloquence, a thinge 
taioft neceflarye of all other for a captaine, they 
ihould learne the holecourfeof warre, which thofe 
two noble men did not more wifelye write for other 
• De Sen. 
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men to karne, than they did manfully esEcrdft in 
the fidd, for other men to folowe. 

The fib-eogthe of warre lyetb in the fouldioiir, 
whf& chide prayfe and Tertne is ' obedidice to- 
vrarde bis captaine, fayth ^ Plta$. And s Zin9^ 
fhomy being a gentyle author, moft chriftianlyedoth 
£iye, eren by thefe wordes, that that foul^our 
which firft feryeth God, and then obeyeth his cap«> 
taine, maye bokSye, with aH courage, hope to over* 
throwehisenemye. Againe, without ^obedience, 
neyther valiant man, ftout horfe, nor goodly har- 
ne{&, doth any good ax aR : which obedience of 
the fouldiour toward the captaine, brought the bole 
empyreof the world into the Romayms handes, and, 
when it was brou^t, kept it longer than ever it 
was kept in any common wcalthc before or aften 
And this to be true, 7 Saph AfrUanus^ the mott 
noble captaine that ever was among the Romaynesj 
(hewed very plainly, what time as he went into 
AfrUke to deftroy Carthage. For he rcfting his 
hoaft by the way in Sicilies a day or two, and at a 
time ftandinge with a great man of 5/V///V, and lok- 
inge on his fouldiours how they exercifed themfelves 

^Obedience. ^Plat. leg. 12 ^ Xcn. Agef. ^ Xcn. 
Hipp. 7 Plurarchos. 
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ki keplnge of arraye, and other feates, the gentle- 
man of Sicilu alked Sciphj wherein laye his chief 
hope to overcome Carthage f He auafwered, In 
yonder fdlowes of myne whom you fee playe : 
And why i fayth the other ; Becaufe fayth Sciph^ 
that, if I commanded them to runne into the top 
of this high caftle, and caft themfelves downe back- 
ward upon thefe rockes, I am fare they would do 
it. ^ Saluft alfo doth write, that there were mo 
Rmaynei put to death of their captaynes for fet. 
tinge on their enemyes before they had licence, than 
were for runninge away out of the Held, before 
they had foughten. Thefe two examples do prove, 
that amonges the Romaynes^ the obedience of the 
fouldiours was wonderfull greate, and the feveritye 
of the captaynes, to fee the fame kept, wonder- 
full ftray te. For they well perceived that an hoaft 
fiill of obedience, falleth as feldome into the handes 
of their enemyes, as that body falleth into jeopar- 
dye, the which is ruled by reafon. Reafon and 
rulers being like in office, (for the one ruleth the 
body of man, the other ruleth the body of the 
common weal the) oughte to be like of conditions, 
and oughte to be obeyed in all manner of matters. 
Obedience is nourifhed by feare and love^ feare is 

s Sal. in Cat. 
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kept in by true juftyce and equitye^ love is gottett 
by wyfedome, joyned by liberalityc. For where a 
fouldiour feeth righteouihefle fo rule, that a man 
can do nlyther wronge, nor yet take wronge^ 
and that his captaine for his wyfedome can main* 
taine him, and for his liberahtye will maintaine 
him, he muft needes both love him and feare him, 
of the which procedeth true and unfayned obedience. 
After this inWarde vertue, the next good point in 
a fouldiour is to have and to handle his weapon 
well, whereof the one muft be at the appointment 
of the captaine, the other lyeth in the courage and 
exerciie of the fouldiour. Yet of all weapons, the 
heft is, as 9 Euripides doth faye, wherewith what 
leaft daunger of ourfelfe we may hurte our enemye 
moft. And that is (as I fuppofe) artillerie. Ar- 
tillerie, now a dayes, is taken for two thinges: 
gunnes and bowes, which, how much they do in 
warre, both daily experience doth teache, and alfo 
Piter Nannius^ a learned man of Louayn^ in a cer- 
taine dialogue doth very well fet oute, wherein this is 
moft notable, that when he hath (hewed excedinge 
commodities of both, and fome difcommodities o£ 
gunnes, as infinite coft and charge, comberfome 
carriage, and, if they be greate, the uncertaine 

9 In Here. fur. 
4 K 2 levelinge. 
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kydkige, tbe perill of them that ftand by them, 
the eafyer avoidinge by them that ftande iarre of: 
aad, if they be litle, the lefle both fear aod jeo- 
perdye is in theaif befyde all contnurye Wtfaer and 
vrinde, vrfaich hinderetb them not a litle ; yet of all 
ihootinge he cannot reherie one difcommoditye. 
Thu That I marveiie greatly at, feinge Nannius is 
fo well learned, and fi> exercifed in the authors of 
both tbe tongues : for I myfelfe do remember, that 
Ihootinge in warre is but fmallye prayfed, and that 
of divers captaines in divers authors. For iirft in 
Syripidis^ whom you fo highlye prayfe (and verye 
wdl, for Tullyt thinketh everye verfe in him to be 
an authoritye) what, I praye you, doth LjcuSj that 
overcame Thebes^ iaye as concerninge Ihootinge? 
wbofe wordes, a$ farre as I remember, be thefe, or 
not much unlike. 

What prayfe hath he at all, wh!ch never durft abyde, 
« The dint of a fpevcs polat thntft agtUift falfe fyde. 
Nor never bouldiy buckeler bare yet m his left hande, 
nice to liicc hit enemies t>ront ftifl^lye to withflande, 
But alwaye tnifteth to a bowe, and to a feathered ftickCy 
Hameflb ever moft fit for him whiche to flic is quicke» 
Bowe and fliaft is amioure moteft for a cowarde ^ 

Which dare not ones 9blde the bront of battaile fharpe and harde* 

But hea man of manhode tatik is mine aftnt, 
Which, with hart and courage bould, fbllie hath him beat* 
His enemies loke in everye fioure floatelie to abide, 
raceto'fiKe, and Iwt^ to Itete, tide wlistmtye betide. 

Eurip. In Here; ftarent. 
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Againe, Tiuar^ the bcft trcher amonge all the 
Gndans^ in '^ Sophecla is called of Mtmlaus a 
bowe-man, and a (hooter, as in vilhanye aud re- 
proach, to be a thinge of no price in warre. More* 
over, PaneUrus^ the beft (hooter in the worlde, 
whom Jpslh himfelfe taughte to (hoote, both he 
and bis (hootinge is quite contemned in Horner^ in 
fo much that ' H^nur (which under a made fable 
doth alwayes hide his judgment of thinges) doth 
make P^mdarus him(elfe crye out of (hootinge, and 
caft his bowe away, and take him to a fpeare, mak* 
inge a vow, that if ever he came home, he would 
breake his (haftes, and >urne his bowe, lamtnt- 
bge greatlye, that he was fo fonde to leave at home 
his horfe and chariot, with other weapons, for the 
truft that he had in his bowe. H^nur (ignifying 
thereby, that men (hould leave (hootinge out of 
warre, and take them to other weapons more fitte 
and able for the fame, and I trowe PanJkrus wordes 
be much what after this fort« 

If chaunce 111 lucke me hyther bioaghtt 
lU lortiuie me that day ticl^U, 
When fiffi my bowe from the pynne I ranghte. 
For HeAofs fidce, the Oreekes to queU, 

But if that Cod fi> %x ne ihape 
That home agalne I maye ones come, 

»> Sophoc. in Sia. Flag. > Iliad 5, 
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Let ne Mver ci^oye <bat haiH 

Nor ever twife looke on the ibnne. 
If boive and fliaftet I do not burne, 
Whkh now & evill doth ferve my turne. 

But to let pafle ail poetes, what can be forer fayd 
againft any thinge, than the judgement of Cyrus is 
againft (hootinge, which doth caufe his Perfians^ 
being the beft (hooters, to lay away their * bowes, 
and take them to fwordes and bucklers, fpeares and 
dartes, and other like hande weapons. The which 
thinge Zinopbotij fo wyfe a philofopher, fo expert 
a Ciiptaine in warre himfelfe, would never have 
written, and fpeciallye in that booke wherein he 
purpofed to (hewe, as ^ TuUye fayth indeede, not 
the true hiftorye, but the example of a perfite wyfe 
Prince and common wealth, excepte that judge- 
ment of chaunging artillery into other weapons he 
had alwayes thought beft to be folowed in all warre* 
Whofe coun&yle the ^ Partbians did folowe, when 
they chafed Antonyi over the mountaynes of Midia^ 
which beinge the beft (hooters of the worlde, lefte 
theyr bowes, and toke them to fpeares and morif- 
pikes. And thefe fewe examples, I trowe, of the 
befte (hooters, do well prove that the beft (hootinge 
is not the beft thing, as you call it, in warre. Tox. 

* Xcn. Cyr. Inft. 6. J Epift. i, ad Q;, Fra, 4 Plu- 
tarch. M« Ant. 
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As conceminge your firft example, taken oat of 
Euripides^ I marveile you will bringc it for the diC. 
prayfe of fliootinge, feeinge Euripides doth make 
tbofe verfes, not becaufe he tbinketh them true, 
but becaufe he thinketh them fit for the perfon that 
fpake them. For indede his true judgement of 
(hootinge, he doth exprefle by and by after in the 
oration of the noble Captaine Ampbytrio againft Zjf- 
cus^ wherein a man maye doubte, whether he hath 
more cloqucntlye confuted Lycus fayinge, or more 
worthilye fet oute the prayfe of (hootinge. And as 
I am advifed, his wordes be much hereafter as I 
ihallfaye. 



Againft the wittie gift of ihootlnge in a bowe, 
Fonde and leode wordes thou leudiie doeft out tbrowe, 
Which if thou wilte heare of me a worde or twayne 
Qiiicklie thou mayft leame how fbndlie thou doeft blame. 

Firft he that with his harneis himfelite doth wall about. 
That fcarce is left one hole through which he may pepe out. 
Such bond men to their harneis to fight are notblnge mete. 
But foneft of all other are troden under fete. 
If he be Uronge, his fefowes faint, in whom he potteth his truA, 
So loded with Ills harneis he muft nedes lie in the duil, 
Uor yet from death he cannot ftart, if ones his weapon brelce, 
Howe ftout, howe ftronge, howe great, howe longe, to ever be fuch a freke. 

But wholocver can handle a howe, fturdie, iUffe, and ftronge. 
Wherewith Uke bayle manie ihaftes he fhootes into the thickell thronge r 
This profile he takes, that ftandinge a farre his enemies he may i|)iU, 
When he and his full fafe Ihall ftande, out of all daunger and ill. 
And this in warre is wyfedome nwft, which workes our enemies woOf 
When we OiaU be far fnm all fcare and jeopcrdie of our fbo. 

Eurlp. in Here. fur. 
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Steondarilyy eren as I do not gptMYy regande 
what Menelaus doth faye in SophwUt to Tettcery be>- 
canfe he ipake k both in anger, and alfo to htm 
that he hated } even (b- do I rcmenibcr very wcH in 
HtmiTj ^foX when HeShr and the Tr^^nrx woidd 
have (ex fyre on the Gneke (hfps, Teucer^ with his 
bowe, made them recule back againe, when Mt^ 
mlaus toke him to his feete, and ranne awaye. 

Thirdlye, as concerninge Pandarus^ s Homer 
doth not di^rayfe the noble gift of (hootinge, but 
diereby evcrye man is taughte, that whatfoever, 
and howe good foever a weapon a man doth ufe 
in warre, if he be himfelfe a covetous wretche, a 
foole without counfiule, a peace breaker, as Pan'- 
ddrus was, at laft he (hatl, througbe the punifli- 
ment of God, faule into his enemies bandes, as 
Pandarus did, whom Diomedts^ thraoghe the heipe 
of Mimrvay miferahlyc flue;. 

And, becaufe you make mention of Horner^ and 

Tri>ye matters, what can be more prayfe for any 

thinge, I praye you, than that is for fliootinge, that 

Troyi could never be deftroyed witliout the help of 

HermUs (haftes, which thing doth fignifye, that, 

^ Horn. U, 5* 
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tbJioDgb all tlie world were gathered in an annyeto- 
gether, yet, without fliootinge, they can never conitt 
to thetf purpofe, as Ulxffts^ in SophocUsy very plainly* 
^>th faye unto Pyrrhusy as concerning Htrftda 
fluftes to be carried into 7rtf//. 

Nor you without them, nor without you they do ought. Soph. Phil. 

Fourthlye, whereas Cyrus did chaunge part of 
his bowmen, whereof he had plenty, in other men 
of warre, whereof he lacked, I will not greatly^ 
difpute whether Cyrus did well in that pointe ia 
thofe dayes or no, becanfe \t is plaine in ^ Zeno^ 
phon howe ftronge (hooters the Pirfians were, wha^ 
bowes they had, what (haftes and heades they oc- 
cupyed, what kind of warre theyr enemyes ufec(« 

But trulye, as for the Parthiansy it is plaine in 
7 Plutarcbiy that, in chaunginge theyr bowes intp 
fpeares, they broughtc theyr felfe into utter deftruc- 
tion. For when they had chafed the Romaynss 
many a myle, throughe reafon of their bowes, at 
the laft thtRomayfieSy afhamed of their ilyinge, and 
remembringe theyr old noblenefle and cour^gp, 
imagined this way, that they would kneele down 
on theyr knees, and fo cover all theyr body with 
6 Xen« CyfifJn&it. 6. 7 piut. b M« Aaton. 
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thqfr fliieldes and targettes^ that the PartUam fhaftes 
Slight Aide over them, and do them no harme $ 
which thing when the Parthiens perceyved, think- 
inge that the Romaynes were forweryed with laboure, 
watche, and hunger, they layed downe theyr bowe$, 
and toke fperes in theyr handes, and fo ranne upon 
them ; but the Romaynes peroey ving them without 
theyr bowes, rofe up manfullye, and flue them 
every mothers fonne, fave a fewe that faved them- 
felves with runninge awaye. And herein our 
archers oiEnglandt farre pafie the Parthiansy which 
for fuch a purpofe, when they fluU come to hand 
ilrokes, hath ever redye, eyther at his back hang* 
inge, or els in his next felowes hand, a leaden 
maule, or fuch like weapon, to beat downe ]|iis ene* 
mies withall. Phi^ Well, ToxophiUy feeinge that 
thofe examples, which I had thought to^havebeea 
deane agdnft fliootinge, you have thus turned to 
the high prayfe of fliootinge : and all this prayfe 
that you have nowe fayde on it, is rather come in 
by me than fought for of you : let me heare, I prayc 
you now, thofe examples which you have marked 
of fliootinge yourfdfe: whereby you are perfuaded, 
and thincke to perfwade other, that fliootinge is fo 
good in warre. Tox. Examples furely I have 
marked very manye i from the beginninge of time 

had 
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"had in metnorye of writinge, throughout all com* 
mon wealthes and empyres of the worlde : whereof 
the moft parte I vfill paile over^ left I Ihould be 
tedious : yet fome I wiU touche, becaufe they be 
notable, both for me to tell and you to heare. 

And becaufe the ftorye of the JiWis is for the 
time moft auncient, for the truthe moft credible^ 
it (hall be moft fitte to begin with them. And al- 
thoughe I know that God is the onlye pver of vie- 
torye, and not the weapons, for all ftrengthe and 
vi£lorye (fayth ' Judas JIdacbaiius) commeth from 
hieayen : yet furdye ftrong weapons be the inftru* 
mentes virherewith God doth overcome that parte^ 
which he will have overthrown. For God is well 
pleafed with wyfe and witty feates of warre : as in 
meting of enemyes for trufe takinge, to have pri- 
vilye in * a buflimente harneft men layed for feare 
of treafon, as 9 Judas Abciaieus did with Nicanmr^ 
Demitrius captaine. And to have engines of warre 
to beat down cities withal : and to have fcout watch 
amonges our enemyes to know theyr counfayles^ 
as the noble captaine ^ J9natbtm^ brother to Ju^ 

^ Mach. 1.3. 9 Mach« a. 14. '^ Math. i. la. 

* A bttflimentl TMtwoidwedoiiotrciQanbereUewliereiperhtptitflioald 
lie in amboflunentt 
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An Mathnhius^ did in the countrye of Amathit^ 
^Igalnft the mightye hoaft oiDtmttriuu And, be^ 
fide all thi9, God is pleafed to have goodlye tombes 
for them which do noble feates in warre, and to 
have theyr itnage» ittade« and alfo theyr cote armours 
to be fct above theyr tombes, to theyr perpetual 
bude and memorye ! As the valiante captaine Sy^ 
mtn dkt caure to be made for his brethren ■ Judas 
Mathaieus and Jmafhitinj when they were flaine of 
the Qifailis. And thus, of what authoritye feates 
of warre, and ftronge weapons be, fhortlye and 
plainlye we may leame. But amonges the Jiwesy 
as I begin to teli, I am fure there was nothinge fo 
occupyed, or did fo much good as bowes did } in 
lb much, that when the Jewes had any great up* 
per-faand over the Gifttibsj the firft thinge alwayes 
that the captaine did, was to exhorte the people to 
geve all the thankes to God for the vi&orye, and 
not to theyr bowes, wherewith they had flaine theyr 
enemies : as it is plaine the noble ^ J$/ki did after 
fo roanye kinges tturuft downe by him» 

God, when he promifeth helpe to the yitoesj be 
ufeth no kind of fpeakinge fo much as this, that 
he will bende his bowe, and die his ihaftes in the 
» Mach. I, 13, * Jof. 13, 

GifitiUs 
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^Gintilis bloud: whereby it is manifeft, that 
cyther God will make the Jttves fhoott ftrooge 
ihootes to overthrowe theyr enemyes, or, at kaft^ 
that (hootinge is a wonderfull mighty thinge in 
warre, whereunto the high power of God is likened. 
Davidy m the * P/aJmeSy calleth bowes the veflels 
of death, a bitter thinge, and, in an other place, 
a mightye power, and other wayes mo, which I 
will let pafle, becaufe every man readeth them dai- 
lye : but yet one place of Scripture I muft needes 
remember, which is more notable for the pray fe of 
ihoottnge, than any that ever I redde in any other 
florye, and that is, when ^ Saule was flaine by the 
Pbiliftinesy beinge mightye bowmen^ and Jonatlum 
his fonne with him, that was fo good a (hooter, as 
the Scripture fayth, that he never (hote fliafte in 
vaine, and that the kingdome, after &auUs death, 
came unto David: the firft ftatute and lawe 
that ever ^ David made after he was Kinge, was 
this, that all the children of Ifraell Should learne to 
(hoote, according to a lawe made many a dayebe«. 
fore that time, for the letting out of (hootinge, as 
it is written (fayth Scripture) in Libro Jufiorum^ 
which booke we have not nowe. And thus we fee 

5 Dcut. 3t. 4Pfa!. 7. 61. 7j. s Regum i. 31. 
• Regum 2. 1. 
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plainly what great ufe of ihootinge, and vihzt pro- 
vifion even from the beginninge of the worldc for 
ihootinge was amonge the Jgw^s. 

The Ethiopians which inhabite the furthoft parte 
South in the worlde, were wonderfull bowmen : 
mfomuch that when Cambyfes Kingoi Pirfie^ being 
in Egypu f^nt certaine embailadours into Etbiopi 
to the King there, with manyc great giftes : the 
King of TEthiopij perceyvinge them to be efpyes, 
toke them uppe (harpelye, and blamed Camijfis 
greatly for fuch unjuft enterprifes : but after that 
he had princelye entertayned them, he fent for a 
bowe, and bente it and drewe it, and then unbent 
it againe, and iayd unto the embailadours, you 
ihall commende me to Cambyfes^ and geve him this 
bowe from me, and bidde him when any Perfian 
can ihoote in this bowe, let him fet upon the Ethi^ 
epiam: in the mean while let hhn geve thanckes 
unto God, which doth not put in the Etbiepianr 
mindes to conquere any other mans lande. 

This bowe, when it came amonge the Pirfians^ 
never one man in fuch an infinite hoafi (as Hero^ 
doius doth faye) could ilyre the ilringe, iave only 

7 Herodotus in Thalia. 
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Snurdis^ the brother of Csmtyfis^ which ftyred it 
two fingers^ and no further : for the which ade 
Camiyfes had fuch envye at him, that he afterwarde 
flue him : as doth appeare in the ftorye, 

Sifoflris^ the mod mightye Kinge that ever was 
in Egyptiy overcame a great part of the world, and 
that by archers: he fubdued the Arabians^ the 
JewiSj the AJJyrians: he went farther in S^ytUa 
than anye man els : he overcame Thracia^ even to 
the borders of G&manyi. And, in token how he 
overcame all men, he fet uppe in manye places 
great images to his owne likeneile, ' havings in 
one hand a bowe, in the other a (harpe headed 
fliafte : that men might knowe what weapon his 
hoaft ufed, in conqaeringe fo manye people. 

Cyrus^ counted a God amonge the Gentiles^ for 
his noblenefle and felicitye in warre : yet, at the 
laft, when he fet upon the MaJJagtUs^ 9 (which 
people never went without theyr bowe nor theyr 
quiver, neyther in warre nor peace) he and all his 
were flaine, and that by iliootinge, as appeareth 
in the ftorye« 

* Herod, in Enterpe. Diod. Sic, 2. * Herod, in Clio. 
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" PofycraffSf the Prince of Sams^ (a wry Me 
iflc) was lord orcr all the GreeJte fcas, and wkh- 
ftodc the power of the Perfiansy only by the hclpc 
of a thoufande archers. 

The people of Scyibiaj of all other men, loved 
and uied moft ihoodnge; the hole riches and 
houlholde ftuffe of a man in Scythia was a yoake 
of oxen, a ploughe, his nagge and his dogge, his 
bowe and his quiver : which quiver was covered 
with the flcin of a man, which he toke or flue firft 
in battaile. The Sephitms to be invincible, by 
reafbn of theyr ihootinge, the great voyages of fo 
manye conquerours fpente in that countrye in 
vaine, doth well prove : but fpeciailye that of Da^ 
rius the mightye King of Perfia^ which, when he 
had tarryed there a great fpace, and done no good, 
but had forwearyed his hoaft with travaile and 
hunger; at laft the men of S^ytbia lent an embaf- 
fadour with four giftes, ' a byrde, a frogge, a 
moufe and five fhaftes. Darius marveylinge at the 
ftraungeneife of the giftes, aflced the mefienger 
what they fignified : the meflenger aunfwered, that 
he had no further commandment, but only to de^ 
Uver his giftes, and returne againe with all fpede : 
" Herod, in Thai. « Herod, in Mclpom. 
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But I am fure (fayth he) you Perfians for your 
great wyfedome can foone boult out what they 
meane. When the meffcnger was gone, every 
man began to fay his verdite. Darius judgemente 
was this, that the Scythians gave over into the Pfr* 
^ns handes theyr lives, theyr hole power, both by 
lande and Tea, fignifyinge by the moufe the earthy 
by the frogge the water, in which they both live, 
by the byrde theyr lives, which live in the ayre, 
by the (haft theyr hole power and empyre, that 
was maintayned always by fhootinge. GobryaSy a 
noble and wyfe captaine amonges the Perftansj was 
of a clean contrarye mindc, fayinge, Naye, not fo, 
but the Scythians meane thus by theyr giftes, that 
excepte we gette us wingcs, and flye into the 
ayre like byrdes, or runne into the holes of the 
earth like myfe, or els lye lurkinge.in fennes 
and marilhes, like frogges, we (hall never returne 
home againe, before we be utterlye undone with 
theyr (haftes : which fentence fanke fo fore into 
theyr hartes, that Darius^ with all fpeede poffible, 
brake uppehis campe and gat himfelfe homewarde. 
Yet how much the Perfians themfelves fette by 
Ihootinge, whereby they encreafed their empyre fo 
much, doth appear by three manifeft reafons: firft 
that they brought uppe theyr youth in the fchole 
M ' of 
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of ihoodnge linto twcntye years of age, as divers 
nobk ^Gr#yi#authoursdoiaye, 

Againe,becaufe the noble Kinge ' Dtfriirithought 
him&lfe to be prayled by nothinge fo much as to be 
counted a good (hooter, as doth appear by his fe« 
pukhre, vfherein he caufed to be written this 
ientence : 

Darius tbe King lyeth buried here, 

Tlitt In flbootinge tad rydinge had never peie. Strab. 15, 

Thirdlye, the ^coyne of the Perfiansy both 
golde and filver^ had the armes of Pcrfia upon ir, 
as is cuftomably ufed in other realmes, and that 
was bowe and arrowes : by the which feate they 
declared how much they let by thenu 

The ^ Gruians alfo, but fp^iallye the noble 
AtbeniinfiSy had all theyr ftrengthe lyinge in artil« 
lerie: and, for that purpofe, the citye of JtbiTu 
had a thouiand men, which were only archers, in 
dailye wages, to watch and kepe the citye from all 
jeopardy and fodaine daunger : which archers alfo 
ibould carye to prifon and warde anye mifdoer, at 

* Herod, in Clio. > Xen. in Cyr. Strab* ii. 4 piu- 
urcli. in Angcfils, ' Suidu. 
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the commaundmeat of the h'^be officer^ as pbia* 
lye doth 2q)pesurem ^ Plm^. And furelye the bow- 
men of JtbiHs did wonderfaU £ntes in many bat* 
tds, but fpeciallye when Dtmfftbims^ the vafiant 
captaine, flue and toke prifoners all the Lacedemo* 
niofu^ befyde the chye of Pfhs^ where Ni/I^r fome 
time vru lorde : the (haftes went fo thicke that dayt 
(fayth 7 Thueiijfies) that no man couU iec theyr 
enemyes. A LaadtrnmoMj taken prifoner, was 
aiked of one at jftbttu^ whether they were ftoute 
fellowes that were flaine ornoi, of the Laadtim^ 
mansf He anfwered nothmge da but this: Make 
much of thofe (ba6es of youiea, for they know 
neykher ftoute nor unftoute: meaninge thereby 
that no man (though he weie never lb ftoute) came 
m theyr waike that efcaped without death* 

* Ihr$d9hi$ defcrybinge the mightye hoaft of 
XarxiSj e^pedallye doth marke oote, what bowes 
arid (haftes they ufed, fignifyinge that therein laye 
theyr chiefe ftrengthe. And at the feme time 
Atoffaj mother of XerxiSj wyfe to Darius j and 
daughter of Cyrus^ doth enquire, (as ^ Aifchylus 
fheweth in a tragedye) of a certaine me&nger that 

^ Hatoia Protagora. ? Thvcydid. 4. ' Eicrod. ia Po- 
lym. ^^fcluiaPerC 
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came from Xerxes hoaft, what ftronge and fearful! 
bowes the Gredtms ufcd : whereby it is playne, that 
artillerye was the thinge, wherein both Europe and 
AJia in thofe days trufted moft upon. 

The bed part of Alexanders hoaft were archers, 
as plainlye doth appeare by Arrianus^ and other 
that wrote his life : and thofe fo ftrong archers, that 
they onlye, fundry' times overcame theyr enemyes 
afore any other needed to fighte : as was feene in 
the battaile which Nearchus^ One of Akxanders czp- 
taines, had befyde the ry ver Thomeron. And there- 
fore, as concernihge all thefp kingdomes and com- 
mon wealthes, I maye conclude with this fentence 
of *° Plinye^ whofe wordes be, as I fuppofe, thus : 
«« If anyc man would remember the EthiopianSj 
'^ Egyptians^ Arabians^ the men oilnde^ of Scythia^ 
*« fo many people in the Eaftc of the Sarmatianesy 
*^ and all the kingdomes of the Parthians, he fliall 
** perceive halfc the parte of the worldc to live in 
<« fubjedion, overcome by the mightc and power 
« of fliootinge." 

In the common wealth of iS^/»^, whkh exceeded 
all'other in vertue, nobleneile and dominion, little 

**>Plin. lib. 1 6, cap, $6. 
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mention is made of ihootinge^ not becaufe it was 
little ufed amonges them, but rather becaufe ic was 
fo neceflarye and common, that it was thought a 
thinge not neceflarye or required of anye man to 
be fpoken upon ; as if a man fliould defcrybe a 
great feaft, he would not ones name breade, aU 
thoughe it be moft common and neceflarye of all : 
but furelye, if a feaft, being never fo great, lacked 
breade, or had fewftye and noughtye breade, all 
the other daintyes ihould be unfavery^, and litle 
regarded, and then would men talke of the com- 
moditye of bread, when they lacke it, that would 
not ones name it afore, when tbey had it : and 
even fo did the Romayms, as concerninge (hootinge* 
Seldome is (hootinge named, and yet it did the 
moft good in warre, as did appeare verye plainlye 
in that battaile, which Sciph Africanus had with 
the Numantines in Spainij whom he could never 
overcome^ before he fet bo wemen amonges his horfe- 
men, by whofe might they were cleane vanquifhed, 

Againe, ' Tiberiusj fightinge with Jrmenius and 
Inquwmerusj Princes of Germayney had one winge 
of archers on horfebacke, an other of archers on 
foote, by whofe might the Gtrnuxpus y^ere flaine 

» Cor. Tac. 2, 
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downright, and fb fcattered and beate out of the 
fielde, that the chafe lafted ten miles ; die dr- 
mayms xJame up into trees for feare, but the Rmnayms 
did fetche them downe with theyr ihaftes, as they 
had been birdes, in which battaile the Romaymt loft 
few or none, as doth appeare in the hiftorjre. 

But as I beganne to faye, the Romayms did not 
fo much prayfe the goodnelle of fhootinge, wheel 
they had it, as they did lament the lacke of it, when 
they wanted it, as L00 the V. the noble Emperour, 
dothe plainly teftifye in fundrye places in thofe 
bookes which be wrote in Grnkij ofibijkigbus mnd 
p9Ui€ies of warn. Phi, Surelye of that booke 
I have not heard before, and how came you to the 
fight erf it. Tox. The booke is rare ttulye, 
but this laft yeare, when Maifter Chtkf tranflated 
the &yde bocAe oute of Gruh into Latht^j to the 
Kings Msgeftye, Hmrp the Eyght, of nobk me- 
morye, he, of his gentlenefie, would have me verye 
oft in his chamber, and, for the familiaritye thaX 
I had wit^ himi, more than manye other^ would 
fuffer me to reade of it, when I would, the which 
thinge to do, furdye I was vcrye dcfirou^ andgiad|, 
becaufe of the cxcdlent handdinge irf all thinges, 
that ever he takcth in bsmdc. And vcrilye, Phi^ 

Moge^ 
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Utgf^ as oft as I remonber the departinge of that 
* man from the Umvirfityi^ (which thinge I do not 
feldome) fo ofte do I well perceive our moft heipe 
and furtheraunce to learninge, to have gone away 
with him, Fer, by the great commoditye thatinro 
toke in hearinge him reade privatdyJn bis chamber, 
all H4mir^ So^Us^ and Eurifidi$^ HtfdHus^ Tbu'- 
tfHiis^ Zifwpb^n^ If9cratesy and PUa9y we feele the 
great difcommodity in not hearinge of him, Arif- 
mli and DitM^himsy which two authours, with all 
diligence, laft of all, he thought to have redde unto 
us. And when I confider howe manye men be 
fiiccourcd with his heIpe, and his ayde to abyde 
here iot learninge, and howe all men were pro- 
yoked and ftyrred up, by his coun£iyle and dailye 
example, howe they ihould come to learninge, 
furelye I perceive that fentence of A^# to be true, 
which %eth : « that there is nothingc better in 
" anye common wealthe, than that tliere (hould 
'• be alwayes one or other excellent paflinge man, 
*^ whofe life and vertue flioulde plucke forwarde 
** the will, diligence, laboure, and hope of ail 
*< other, that, folowingc his foot-fteppes, they 
*' might <»me to the fiime ende, whereunto labour, 
^^ learninge and vertue, had conveyed him before." 

•Sir John Chckc. 
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The great hinderaunce of learninge, in lackinge 
this man, greatly I (hould lament, if diis difcom- 
moditye of ours were not joyned with the com- 
moditye and wealth of the whole realme, for which 
purpofe our noble Kinge, full of wyfedome, called 
uppe this excellent man, full of learninge, to teache 
noble Prince Edwarde^ an office full of hope, com« 
forte, and folace, to all true hartes fd Englande: 
for whom all Englande dailye doth praye, that he, 
paffing his tutour. in learninge and knowledge, fol- 
lowinge his father in wyfedome and felicitye, ac- 
cordinge to tliat example which is fet afore his 
eyes, maye fo fet oute and maintayne Gods word, 
to the aboliihment of all papiftry, the confufion of 
all hercfye, that thereby be feared of his enemyes, 
loved of all his fubjeds, may bring to his own 
glorye immortal &me and memory, to this realme, 
wealth, honour, and felicity, to true and unfained 
religion perpetuall peace, concord and unitye. 

But to returne to fliootinge againe, what jL^« 
fayth of fliootinge, amonges the Romaynes^ his 
wordes be fo much for the prayfe of fliootinge, and 
the booke alfo fo rare to be gotten, that I learned 
the places by hearte, which be, as I fuppofe, even 
this. Firft in his fixte book, as concerninge what 

harnefle 
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bamcftisbeft: ' ^^ Let all the youth of i2imib<f 
^* compelkd to ufe ihootinge, eyther more or leftj 
<< udaiwaycstobearetheyrboweandtheyrqtiivef 
*^ aboute with them, iintill thty be eleven yeiretf 
^< olde/' For fitheos fliootinge was ne^efM and 
decayed amonge the R9maynes^ many a battayle and 
fiekle hath bene loft. Agayne, in the eleventh 
booke and fiftieth chapter, (I call that bybookea 
and chapters, which the GrnJ^t book dtvideth by 
chapters and paragraphes) ^ ** Let your fouldiours 
<< have th^r weapons well appointed and trimmed, 
*< but, above all other thmges, regard moft flioot-- 
** inge, and therefore let men, when there is no 
*^ warre, ufe ihootinge at home. For the leavinge 
*< off onelye of ihootinge, hath brought in ruine 
*^ and decaye the whole empyre of Rum.** 

Afterwarde he commaundeth ^yne his captaine 
by thefe wordes, ^ '^ Arme your hoafie as I have 
*' appointed you, but efpedallye with bowe and 
** arrowes plentye. For ihootinge is a thinge of 
<' much mighte and power in warre, and chieflye 
*< agaynft the Saracenes and Turkes^ which people 
^< hath all theyr hope of vidorye in theyr bowe 

3 Leo, 6. 5* 4 Leo. ii. 50* ^ Leo. i8. 21. 
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*< and fli&ftes.*' BeGdes all this, in an other place, 
he wryteth thus to his captayne. ^ ** Artillcrye is 
** eafy to be prepared, and, in time of great nede, 
*« a thinge mod profitable, therefore we ftraitelye 
*' commaund you to make proclamation to all men 
•' under our dominion, which be eyther in warrc 
^* or peace, to all cities, borrowes, and townes, and 
*• finally, to all maner of men, that every fere per- 
•* fon have bowe and (haftes of his owne, and 
** everye houfc befides this to have a flandinge 
*^ bearinge bowe, and forty fliaftes for all nedes, 
** and that they exercifc themfchrcs in holts, hilles, 
*' and dales, plaines and woods, for all maner of 
*' chaunces in warre," 

How much (hootlnge was ufed among the olde 
Romaynesj and what meanes noble captaynes and 
emperouns made to have it increafe amonges them, 
and what hurte came by the decaye of it, thefe 
wordcs of Leo the Emperour, which, in a maner, I 
^ have rehcarfed word for word, plainly doth declare! 

. iAnd yet (hootinge, althoughe they fet never fo 

much by it, was never fo good then, as it is now 

in Englande; which thinge to be true is very pro- 

6 Leo. 20, 79. 
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bablc, in that Leo doth fiiy, f « That he would 
•* have his fouldiours take off theyr arrow heades» 
** and one ihoote at another, for theyr exercifc ;" 
which play if EngUJh archers ufed, I thincke they 
fhould finde fmall playe, and \e& pleafure in it 
at all. 

The greate upperhande maintayned alwayes in 
warre by artillerye, doth appear very plainlye by 
this reafon alfo, that when the SpaniardiSj Fnncbm 
metiy and GirmeyfuSj Greehsj MaaAnianSj and 
Egyptians J eche ;Countrye ufinge one finguler wea- 
pon, fop which they were greatlye feared in warre, 
as the Spaniarie Lanceoy the Fnncbman Gifa^ the 
Germane Framea^ the Grecian Macbera^ the Mace^ 
d$nian Sarijfa^ yet could they not efcape but be fub- 
jedes to the empyre of Rome^ when the Parthiems^ 
having all theyr hope in artillerye, gave no place 
to them, but overcame the ' Itomaynes ofter than 
the Romaynes them, and kept battel with them many 
an hundred yeare, and flue, the riche Crajfus and 
his fonne, with many a &o\it Romayne more, with 
theyr bowes ; they drave Marcus Antonius over the 
hills of Media and Armenia^ to his great fhame and 
7 Leo. 7. 13. ' Platarch. in Crafl. k in M. Anton* 
AeL Sparc* 
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iqprochct Ibcy flue Julmmts Apojiata^ and ^z^- 
mV/ Cmr^Ma \ they held in perpetuall prtfon the 
moft noble Emperour VaUrian^ in defpyte of all 
the Rjntmpas and many other princes, which wrote 
for hift dellveraunce, as Bil/$lh, called King of 
Kinges, Vakriusy Kinge of Cadufia^ JrthqbifdeSf 
.King of Arnnnia^ and manye other Princes more, 
whome the Parihiam^ by rcafon of theyr artiilerye, 
fcf ardcd never one whitte, and thus wkh die JS^ 
mayms^ I maye conclude, that the borders of theyr 
<mpyre were not at the Tonne ryfinge and funne 
^lettinge^ as Tullyi fayth ; but fo farre they went, as 
artiUerye would geve them leave* For, I thinck^ 
all the ground that they had, eythef Northward, 
further than the borders of Siythia, or Eaftward, 
further than the borders of • 9 Partbia, a man might 
have bought with a fmall deale of money, of which 
tMage furely ihootinge was the caufe« 

From the fame country of StytUaj the GotbiufUj 
Hunmsy and VandelUnt^ came with the fame v/ea- 
pon of artiUerye^ as Paulus Diaionus doth faye, and 
fo bereft Rome of her empyre by fyre, 4>^le, and 
wafte, ib that in foch a learned city was left fcarce 
one man bebinde^ that had learninge or leifure to 

9 Paulus Dia. 
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leave In wridnge to them which flioQld come after 
bow fo noble an empyre, in fo ihort a while, by « 
rabble of baniihed bond-men, withoute all (Mrdcr 
and poUicye, fave onely theyr natur^dl and datiye 
^ercyfe in '"^ artillerye, was brougb^e to fiich 
tbraldome and ruine. 

After them the Tariis^ having another name 
but yet the fame people, borne in Seytbuf^ brought 
uppe onely in artillerye, by the fame weapon have 
Cubdued and bereft from the Cbrift$n men all Jfim 
and AffrUki (to fpeak upon) and the moft noble 
(}Ountryes of Europiy to the greate demynifhing of 
Cbriftes Religion, to the greate reproache of go* 
wardyfe of all Chriftianitye, a maniftft token of Gods 
h^h wrath and difpleafure over the fintie of the 
woride, but fpeciallye amooges ' Chriften . men, 
which be c«i ikpe, made druncke with the fruitea 
of the ile(h, a$ infidelitye, difobedience to Goda 
vord, and herefic, grudge, ill will, ftrife, open 
battaile» and privy envye, covetoufoeile, oppreirio% 
unmercifuIneiTe, with innumerable fortes of un- 
fpefikable daily bawdry)^ : which thinges furelye, if 
God holde not his holye hand over tis, and plucke 
us from them, will bringe us to a more Turii/bfi^, 

"0 P. Mela. "Nota. 
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and more beaftelye blind barbaroufneflc, as callinge 
ifl thinges good, and good thinges ill. Contcmn- 
ynge of knowledge and Icarninge, fettinge at nought," 
and having for a fable, God and his hyghe provi- 
dence, will bringe us, I fay, to a more ungracious 
Turktfines, if more Turiljhnes can be than this^ than 
if the Turkes had fworne to bryngc all Turkye againft 
us. For thefe fruites furelye mud needes fprynge 
of fuch feede, and fuch eSe6t needes folow of fuch 
a caufe, if reafon, truth, and God be not altered, 
but as they are wont to be* For furelye no TurJt- 
ijhi power can overthrow us, if T«r^i>fe^lyfe do not 
cafte us downe before. If God were with us, it 
buted not the Turh to be againft us, but our un- 
fiiythfull finneful livinge which is the Turkes mo- 
ther, and hath brought him uppe hitherto, mufle 
needes turne God from us, becaufe finne and he 
hath no felowihippe together. If we banifhed ill 
lyvinge oute of Chriftendome, I am fure the Turh 
Ihonld not onely not overcome us^ but icarce have 
an hole to runne into in his owne countrye. 

But Chriftendome now, I may tell you, PMis-^ 
Ug€y is much like a man that hath an itch on him, 
and lyeth dronke alfo in his bed, and though a 
theefc come to the dorc, and hcaveth at it, to come 
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in and ileye him, yet he lyeth in his bcdde, hav- 
ing more pleafure to lye in a (lumber and fcratch 
himfelfc where it itcheth, even to the hardc bone, 
than he hath redinelle to rife uppe luftely, and 
drive him away that would robbe him and ileye 
him. But I truft, Chrift will fo lighten and lift 
uppe Chriilen mens eyes, that they (hall not ileepe 
to death, nor that the TVi/, Chrifts open enemy, 
(hall ever boaft that he hath quite overthrown us. 

fiut, as I began to tell you, (hootinge is the 
chyefe thinge wherewith God fufFereth the Turh 
to punf(he our noughtye lyvinge withall : the 
youth there is broughtc uppe in (hootinge, his 
privy garde for his own perfoune is bowmen, the 
might of theyr (hootinge is well knowen of the 

* Spanyardis^ which at the town called Niwecaftle^ 
in Illyrica, were quite (laine uppe, of the Turkes 
arrowes : when the Spanyardis had no ufe of theyr 
gunnes by reafon of the raine. And now, laft of 
all, the Emperours majeftye himfelfe, at the citye 
of Argier va Affricke^ had his hpaft fore handled 
with the Turke$ arrowes, when his gunnes wcr« 
quite difpatched, and (lode him in no fervice be* 
caufe of the raine that fell, whereas in fuch a 

* Cafp, dc rebus Turc. 
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chaunce of. nine,, if he had had bowmen, fiirdy 
theyr (hotte mighte peradventure have bene a little 
hindered, but qaite dtfpatched and marde k could 
never have bene. But, a$ i<x the T^urke$^ I am 
werye to talke of them, paitiye becaufe I hate them, 
and partlye becaufe I am- now afFedioned even 
aa it were a man that had bene longe wanderinge 
ia ftraunge countries, and would fayhe be at home 
to fee how well his own frendes prosper and lead 
theyr lyfe. And furelye, me thincke, I am verye 
otierye at my hart to nnnember how I (hall finde 
at home in Englandi^ amongea Englifimen^ partely 
by bifloryes of them tfiat have gone afore us, againe 
by experience of them which we knowe and live 
with lus, as greate noble feates of warre by artxl* 
lerye as ever was done at smye time in any other com- 
mon wealtlie. And here I muft nedes renumber 
a certaine Frenchman^ called ' Textor^ that writeth 
a booke which he nameth Ojffuina^ wherein he 
weaveth up many broken ended matters, and fettea 
cot much riffraffe, pelfery, trumpery, baggage, and 
beggery ware, damparde up of one that would 
feeme to be fitter for a (hop indede than to wryte 
anye booke. And, amonges all other ill packed 
up matters, he thruftes uppe in a heepe together 

i Textor. 
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aU the good (hooters that erer hath bene in the 
worlde, and he (ayth himfelfe, and yet I trowe, 
Pbikkfe^ that all the examples which I now, by 
chaunce, have reherfed out of the beft authors 
both in Gnki and LatiMy Tixtcr hath but two of 
them, which two furelye, if they were to reckon 
againe, I would not ones name them, partlye be- 
caufe they were noughtye perfons, and (hootinge 
(b^imche the worfe, becaufe they loved it, as D$m 
miiian and Commodut^ the Emperours : partlye be* 
caufe Tixtor hath them in his booke, on whom I 
loked by chaunce in the booke-binders ihoppe, 
thinckinge of no fuch matter. And one thinge I 
will faye to you, PhiUhgiy that if I were difpofed 
to do it, and you had leyfure to hear it, I could 
fone do as Tixtor doth, and reckon uppe fuch a 
rabble of {hooters that be named here and there 
in poetes, as would hold us talkinge whiles to* 
morrow : but my purpofe was not to make men* 
tion of thofe which were fayned of poetes for theyr 
pleafure, but of fuche as were proved in hiftoryes 
for a truthe. But why I bringe in Ttxior was 
this : at lad, when he hath rekened all (hooters 
that he can, hefayththus, ^ Petrus Criniius vity^ 
teth,'that the ScitUiy which dwell beyonde£»^* 
4 P. Crin. 3, io« 
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tandi^ht very excellent (hooters, and the beft bow- 
men in warrc. This fentence, whether Crinitus 
wrote is more leudlye of ignorance, or Textor con- 
firmeth it more piviihlye of envye, maye be called 
in queftion and doubt, but this furelye do I knowe 
verye well, that Tixtor hath both redde in Gagui- 
nus the Frencht hiftorye, and alfo hath hearde his 
father or graunde father talke (excepte per chaunce 
he was born and bredde in a cloyfter) after that fort 
^ of the ihootinge of Englijhmen^ that Tixtwr neded 
not to have gone fo piviihlye beyonde England^ for 
fliootinge, but might very foon, even into the firft 
towne of Kent J have found fuch plentye of (hoot- 
inge, as is not in all the realme of ScoiUnde againe. 
The Scottes furelye be good men of warre in theyr 
owne feates as can be : but as for (hootinge, they 
neyther can ufc it for any profile, nor yet will 
chalenge it for any praife, althoughe Maifter Textor^ 
of his gentlenede, would geve it them. Textor 
neded not to have filled up his booke with fuch 
lyes, if he had redde the hifiorye of Scotlandij which 
^ Johanms Major doth wryte : wherein he might 
have learned, that when Jamos Stewart^ firft Kinge 
of that name, at the parliamente holden at Saint 
Johns towne, or Perthiey commaundinge under 

' John Major 6. 
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palne of great forfite, that everye Scotte (hould 
learne to flioote : yet ncyther the love of thcyr 
countrye, the feare of theyr cnemyes, the avoyd- 
inge of pUnifliment, nor the rcceyvinge of any 
proiite that might come by it, could 'make them to 
be good archers: which be unapte and unfitte 
thereunto by Gods providence and nature. 

Therefore the Scottes themfelves prove Ttxtor a 
Iyer, both with au£loritye and alfo daily expe^ 
rience, and by a certaine proverbe that they have 
amonges theyr communication, whereby they geve 
the whole prayfe of (hootinge honeftlye to Englijh^ 
men^ fayinge thus : that Every EngUJh archtr bearetb 
under his girdle twenty-four Scottes* 

But to let Textor and the Scottes go, yet one 
thinge would I wiftie for the * Scottes^ and that is 
this, that feeinge one God, one fayth, one com- 
pare of the fea, one land and countrye, one tounge 
in fpeakinge, one maner and trade in lyvinge, like 
courage and ftomache in warre^kc quickeneflc of 
witte to learninge,hath mzde Englande T^nd Scotland^ 
both one, they would fufFer them no longer to be 



two; 
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two : but cleane geve over the Pope^ which feeketh 
none other thinge (as manye a noble and wyfe&^z- 
ttflu min doth knowe) but to fede uppe diflention 
and parties betwixte them and us, procuringe that 
thinge to be two, which God, nature, and reafon 
would have one. 

How profitable fuch an * attonemente were for 
Scotlande^ both Johannes Major and HeUor Boetius^ 
which wrote the ScotUs chronicles, do tell, and 
alfo all the gentlemen of Scotlande^ with the 
poore communaltye, do well knowe : fo^hat there 
is nothinge that Aoppeth this matter, fave only a 
few firyers, and fuch like, which, with the dreggcs 
of our Englijhe Papiftrye lurkinge amonges them, 
ftudye nothing els but to brewe battaile and (Irife 
betwixt both the people: whereby onlye they hope 
to maintaine theyr papidicall kingdome, to the de- 
ftrudtion of the noble bloude of ScotUmde^ that then 
they maye with authoritye do that, which neyther 
noble man nor poor man in Scotlmde yet doth 
know. And as for Scottijbi men and Englifi men 
be not ennemyes by nature, but by cuftome ; not 
by our good will, but by theyr own foUye : which 
ihould take more honour in being copied to Eng* 

• Attonement is Union, or tbe aa of letting at one. 
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lanJi^ than we (hould take profite in beinge joyncd 
to Scotlande. 

JVaUs beinge headye and rebelling many yearet 
againft us, laye wilde, untylled, uninhabited with- 
out lawe, juftice, dvilitye and order i and then 
was amongef them more ftealinge than true deal- 
inge, more furetye for them that ftudyed to be 
nought, than quietnefle for them that laboured to 
be good : when nowe, thancked be God and noble 
Englandfy there ii Jio countrye better inhabited, 
more civile, more diligent in honeft craftes, to get 
both true and plemifull livinge withall. And this fe« 
licitye (my minde gevcth me) ihouldhavechaunced 
alfo to Scotlandi^ by the godlye wyledome of the 
mod noble Prince Kinge Hinrye the VIII. by whom 
God wrought more wonderfull thinges than ever 
by anye Prince before : as banifliinge the biflioppe 
of Rami and herefye, bringinge to light Gods word 
and veritye, eftabli(htnge fuch juftice and equitye 
throughe everye part of this realme, as never was 
feene afore. 

But Textor (I be(hrowe him) hath almoft brought 
us from our communication of (hootinge. Now 
Sir, by my judgemente, the artillerye of EngUndi 
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farrc exccedcth all other rcalmcs: but yet one 
thinge I doubt, and long have furely in that point 
doubled, when, or by whom, (hootinge was firft 
brought into Englande ; and, for the fame purpofe, 
as I was once in companye with Sir Thomas Eliot 
knighte, which furely for his learninge in all kinde 
of knowledge, brought muche worfliippe to all the 
nobilitye of Englande^ I was fo bould to afke him, 
if he at any time had marked any thinge, as con- 
cerninge the bringinge in of Ihootinge into Eng^ 
lande : he aunfwered me gentlye againe, he had a 
worke in hand, which he nameth, De rebus memo^ 
rahilibus Angliay which 1 truft we (hall fee in print 
fhortlye, and, for the accomplilhement of that 
booke, he had redde and perufed over manye ould 
monuments of Englande^ and, in feeking for that 
purpofe, he marked this of (hootinge in an exced- 
inge olde chronicle, the which had no name, that 
what time as the Saxom came firft into this realme, 
in kinge Vortigers dayes, when they had bene here 
a while, and at laft began to fiiule out with the 
Britaynesj they troubled and fubdued the Britaynes 
"with nothinge fo much as with theyr bowe and 
(haftes, which weapon beinge ftraunge and not 
feene here before, was wonderfull terrible unto 
them, and this beginninge I can thincke verye well 
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to be true. But now as conccrningc many ex- 
amples for the prayfe oiEngliJhe archers in warre, 
furelye I will not be longe in a matter that no man 
doubteth in, and thofe fewe that I will name, (hall 
cyther be proved by the liiftoryes of our cnemyes, 
or e]s done by men that now live* 

King Edwardi tlie thirde, at the battaile of CreJJie^ 
againft Philip the French King, as GaguinuSj the 
French hiftoriographcr, plainlye doth tell^ flewe 
that daye all the nobilitye of Fraunce onlye with his 
archers. 

Such like battaile alfo fought the noble black 
Prince Edwarde beiide PoiSierSj where John the 
French Kinge, with his fonne, and in a manner 
all the peres of Fraunce were taken, befides thirty 
thoufand which that daye were flaine, and very few 
Englijhe men, by reafon of theyr bowes* 

Kinge Hehrye the fifte, a Prince perelefTe and 
moft vidorious conquerour of all that ever dyed 
yet in this parte of the worlde, at the battle of Agin- 
court J with feven thoufand fightinge men, and yet 
manye of them ficke, being fuche archers, as the 
chronicle iayth, that moft parte of them drewe a 
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yarde» flewe all the ch^valrye of Frauna^ to the 
number of forty thoufand and iaio> and loft not 
paft twenty-fix Engbjhmen. 

The bloudye civill warre of Engkmdi betwixte 
the houfe of Torke and Lantaftir^ where (haftes 
flewe of both fydes to the deftrudion of manye a 
yoman of EnglanJi^ whom foreine battell could 
never have fubdued, both I will paile over for the 
pytifulnefle of it, and yet maye we highlye prayfe 
God in the remembraunce of it, feinge he, of his 
providence, hath fo knitte tc^ether thofe two noble 
houfes, with fo noble and pleaiaunte a flowre. 

The excellent Prince Tbma$ H$wMrde Duke of 
Hwfitki^ with bowemen of EngUmdi^ flewe Kinge 
^1109^ with manye a noble &M/, even brant againft 
Fkditi hill, in which battell the ftoute archers of 
Cbeffbyri and Lan^afiyriy for one daye beftowed to 
the death for theyr Prince and countrye fake, hath 
gotten immortall name and prayfe for ever. 

The fcarc onlye of EngHJhi archers hath done 
more wonderfuU thinges than ever I redde in anye 
hiftorye, Greki or Latine^ and moft wonderful! of 
all now of late, befyde Carlijk^ betwixt EJke and 
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Livm^ at SamfyifikiSy where the whok nolrilitye of 
ScHloMdi^ for feare of the archers of Bngkmdij (next 
the ibroke of God) as both EngUJbi and Sc9tti/bi 
uien that were prefent hath tolde me, were drowned 
and taken prifoners. 

Nor that nbUe a£te alio, which akhoughe it be 
aknoft loft by time, cometh not behinde in wcnr- 
thinefle, which my Angular good finende and maifter 
Sir fyiUiam IFalgravi and Sir Giorge Somirjet did, 
with a fewe archers^ to the^number, as it is layd, 
of fixteen, at the turnpike befyde Hamnusj where 
they turned with fo fewe archers fo manye Fnucbm 
nun to flight, and turned fo manye out of theyr 
* jackes, which tume turned all Frawue to fliame 
and reproach ; and thofe two noble knightes to 
perpetuall prayfe and fame. 

^>4id thus you fee, PbUchge^ b all countrye$» 
«ri/X0» Affricki^ and Ewrtpi^ in Inii^ Etbiop^ ^OPU 
tad Jurie^ Partbia^ Pirfia^ Grta and Itafyi^ Stf^ 
ibia^ Turkji^ and Englandi^ from the beginniqge 
of the world even to this daye, that (hootinge hath 
had the chiefe ffaroke in wane. Phi. Thefe ex* 
amples furelye apte for the prayfe of fhootinge, not 

« AJackitacottormaU. 
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hjmA by po6ttei, but prored bf true liiftorfe»^ 
diftinfl'by time at)d order, htth cfelited me exceed- 
ing nittch, bot yet methmcke that all thb prayfe 
betongeth to ftronge ihootmge and drawinge'of 
onightye bowes, not to prickinge and nere flioot-» 
inge, for which caufe you and many other doth 
love and ufe (hootingc. Tox. Evermore, Pii^ 
hkgiy yott witt haine jfome overthwarte itafim td 
drawe forHi more comtnunication witba), but ne-^ 
Yerthddle, you (takX perceyve if you wfl), that vtk 
of prickinge, and defireof nere ihootinge at home^ 
arc the onfye caufcs of fbongc Ihootinge in warre, 
and why ? For you fee that the ftronge men do 
not drawahivayes the ftrongeft (bote, which thingt 
proveth that drawinge ftronge lyeth not fa much in 
the ftnengthe of man, as in the ufe of (hootinge« 
And experience teacheth the lame in other thmges, 
for you fliall fee a weake fmithe, which will with a 
iipe and tuminge of his arme, take uppe a barre 
of yron, that another mao, thrfle as ftrongie, can- 
not ftirre. And a ftronge man not ufed to (hooted 
hath Irn armes, breaft and ihoulders, and other 
parts wherewith he fhould (kawe ftrongtye, one 
Mnderinge and ftoppmge another, even as a doeea, 
Iftronge horfts not uftd to the cart, kttta and 
troubles one anodier.. And lb the more ftronge 
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mannot u^ to (hooie, fhoptes moft unhaaliiai* 
Ijf^ but yet if a ftrong man wkh ure of (hooting 
mulde apply all the partes of hit bodyetogether, t^ 
thcyr mofte ftrengdi, then (houkl hebothdrawt 
ftronger than other, and alfo flKX>te better tha^ 
other. But nowe a ftrooge nran not ufed to (hoote^ 
fit a prde» can beve up and plueke in fiinder many 
a good bowe, as wiUe horfes at a brunt doth nm 
and plucke in pieces many a ftronge carte. And 
thus ftronge men, without u&, can do nothinge 
in (hootinge to any purpofe^ neytber in warre nor 
peace^ but if they happen to ihoote, yet they have 
done within a (bote or two, when a weake man 
that is ufed to (hoote, Ihall ferve for all times and 
purpofes, and (hall flioote ten (haftes againft the 
pthers four, and drawe them uppe to the pointe 
^very time, and (hoote them to the moft advantage, 
drawinge and withdrawinge his (hafte when he lift^ 
marking at one man, yet letdryvinge at an other 
man : which thinges, in a fet battaile, althougbe 
a man (hall not alwayes u(e, yet in bickeringes, and 
at overthwart meetinges, when few archers be to* 
gether, they do moft good of alL 

Againe, he that is not ufed to (hoote, (hall ever« 

more with untowardnefle ot houlding^ his bowe^ 
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and nockingehis (hafte, not lokinge to his firing^ 
betime, put his bowc alwayes in jeopardye of break* 
inge, and then he were better to be at home, morci 
over he ihall (hoote very few (haftes, and thofc full 
unhandfumly, fome not balfe drawen, fome to hi^ 
and fome to low, nor he cannot drive a (bote at t 
time, nor ftoppe a (bote at a nede, but out muft 
it, and very oft to evill profe. 

Phi. And that is bed, I trowe, in warre, to let 
it go, and not to ftoppe it. Tox. No not fo, 
but fome time to hould a ihaft at the head, which 
if they be but few archers, doth more good with 
the fear of it, than it (hould do if it were Ifhottc 
with the ftroke of it. Phi, That is a wonder 
to me, that the fear of a difpleafure (hould do more 
harme than the difpleafure itfelfe. Tox. Yes, 
ye knowe that a man which feareth to be bani(hed 
oute of his countrye, can neyther be merye,' eate, 
drincke, nor fleepe for feare; yet when he is ba- 
ni(hed in dede, he fleepeth and eateth as well as 
. any other. And many men, doubtinge and fear* 
inge whether they (hould dye or no, even for very 
fear of death, preventeth themfelfe with a more bit- 
ter ^deatb, than the other death (hould have bene 
indede. And thus (ear is worfe than the thing 
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finred, as is pretdye proved by the communication 
of 7 Cyrus and Tigranesy the Kinges fonne of Jr^* 
$Kmi^ vaZtnophottm 

^ Phi* I graunty l'§xopbiUy that ufe of Ihootinge 
maketh a man drawe ftronge, to (hoote at moft ad- 
vantage, to kepe his gere, which is no fmall things 
in warre ; but yet methincke that the cuftomable 
ihootinge at home, fpeciaUye at buttes andprickes, 
fliake nothinge at all for flronge (hootinge, which 
doth moft good in warre. Therefore, I fuppofe, 
if oien ihould ufe to go into the fieldes, and learne 
to ihoote mightye ftronge (botes, and never care 
for anye mark at all» they (hould do much better. 
Tox» The truthe is, that faihion much ufed would 
do much good, but this is to be feared^ leaft that 
waye could not provoke men to ufe much (hoot« 
ioge, becaufe there fhould be litle pleafure in it4 
And tiiat in ihooting is befte, that provoketh a man 
to ufe ihooting moft : for much ufe maketh men 
ihoote both ftronge and well, which two thinges 
in ihooting every man doth defyre. And the chiefe 
maintayner of ufe in anye thinge is comparifon and 
honeft contention* For when a man ftryveth to be 
better than an other, he will gladlye ufe that thinge, 
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(hough it te never fo paiitfbl^ vrheran b<^ would 
exMl, which thinge Jri/lotkrtry pretelyedoth nofe^ 
fayingc, * " Where is comparifon, there is vidorye ; 
^' where is vidorye there is pleafure : and where 
<^ is pleafure, no man careth what labour or p»ne 
^^ he taketh, becaufe gI the prayfe and pleafure that 
f < he fludl have in doing better than other men. -' 

Agayne, you fcnowe, Hejkiui^ writedi to hie 
brother Pgrfisj « *« that all craftefmen, by contend* 
^< inge one honeftlye with another, do encreafe' 
" theyr cunninge with thcyr fubftance.'' And 
therefore in Lfmdm^ and other great cityes^ men 
of one crafte, moft commonlye, dwell together^ 
becaufe in honeft ftrivinge together^ who Ihall 
do beft, everye one maye waxe both cunninger 
and rycher. So likewyfe in fliootinge, to make 
matches to ailemble archers together, to contend 
who {hall flioote bed, and winne the game, en* 
creafeth the ufe of (hootinge wonder^iUye amongei 
men. Phi. Of ufe you fpeake verye moche, 
T&xffphilif but I am fure in all other matters ufe 
can do nothinge, wtthoute two other thingesbe 
joyned with it, one is a naturall aptnefie to a thinge^ 
the other is a true waye or knowledge, howe to do 

* Aria. RJiet. » HcCod« m Op. et die* 
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Ibe tbingeft to vrhkb two if ufe be joyncd as tUMc 
felowe of them three, procedeth perfe&iefle ami 
fxcellcncye : if a man lacke the firft two, aptneile 
and cunninge, ule can do litle good at all. 

For he that would be an oratour, and is no^ 
thii^ naturallye fitte for it, that is to iaye, lack., 
etb a good witte and memorye, lacketh a good 
voyce, countenaunce and bodye, and other fuch 
like, yea, if he had all thefe, and knowe not what, 
bowe, where, wfacn,nor to whom he (houUe ijpeake^ 
fiirely the ule of ijpeaUnge would bringe oute none 
other fmite but plain foUye and bablinge, fo that 
«lfe if the laft and the leaft nacei&rye of aU threes 
yet nothinge can be done excdlentlye witboute 
them all three; and therefore, T9X9pbiley I myfdfe, 
becaitfe I never knewe whether I was apte for 
ihootinge or no, nor never kaewe waye howe I 
ihould karne to ihoote, I have not ufed to (hoote-: 
and fo, I thincke, five hundred more in Eagkmde 
do befyde me. And furelye, if I knewe that I 
were apte, and you would teache me how to fboote^ 
I would become an archer, and the rather becaufe 
of the good communication, the which I have had 
with you this daye of ihootinge. Tox. Apt- 
nefle, knowledge^ and iife, even as you fay, make 

all 



all thinges perfede. Aptneflfe is the firft and chiefeft 
thing withoute which the other two do no good 
at all. Knowledge doth encreafe all maner of apt« 
nefle both lefle and more. Ufe, fayth Ciceroy is 
farre above all teaching. And thus they all three 
muft be had, to do any thing very well, and if any 
one be away, whatfoever is done, is done very 
meanelye. Aptnefle is the gift of nature, know- 
ledge is gotten by the beipe of other ; ufe lyeth in 
our owne diligence and labour $ fo that aptnefle and 
ufe be ours and within us, through nature and la- 
bour; knowledge not ours, but conuninge by 
other : and therefore moft diligently of all men to 
be fought for. Howe thefe three thinges (lande with 
liic artillerye of Englande^ a word or two 1 will fay^ 

All EngUJhi men, generally, be apt for ihoot- 
inge and howe ? Lyke as that grounde is plentiful 
and fruitful, which, without any tillinge, bringeth 
outcome; as, for example, if a man ihoulde goe 
to the mill or market with come, and happen to 
fpill fome in the waye, yet it would take roote and 
growe, becaufe the foyle is fo good | fo Englande 
may be thought very fruitful, and apte to bringe 
out (hooters, where children, even from the craddle 
^Jlove it^ and yonge mcn;i vritliout any teaching, fo 

diligently 
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dKgcntlji vfe it Again, likewife, «» a good gmund, 
Hell tylkdandrvHeli huibanded, bringeth out grnt 
fklmiy of b^ taand come, and good to the faule : 
fia if the youthe of Engknde^ bcipge apte of itfelft 
to (hooto, vreipe taught and learned howe to (hoote^ 
tha archera of EngiamJe HhoM not be onely a great 
deale ranker, and mo than thay be^ but alfo a good 
deata bigger and ftronger archers than they be* 
Thia commodity^ (houid folowealfo, iftheyouthc 
of Bnglande were taughte to ffiobte, that even aa 
plowinge of a good grounde for wheate, doth not 
only make it meete for the feede, but alfo ryveth 
and plucketh up by the rootes all thiftles, bramblea 
and weeds, which growe of their own accorde, to 
die deftruAfon of both corne and grounda : Even 
lb fliould the teachinge of youthe to flioote, not 
only make them ihoote well, but alfo plucke avvaya 
by the rootes all other defyre to noughtye paftimea» 
fi dyfinge, cardinge, and bouling^t which without 
any teaching, are ufed every where, to the grea| 
harme of all youth of this realme. And likewife, 
aa burning of thiftles, and diligentt waading them 
out of the corne, doth not halfe fo much rydde 
them, as when the ground is falloed and tilled for 
good graync, as I have heard many a good huf* 
bandman 6ye i even fe, neither bote punUhment, 
Q^ nor 
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ffor yet diligent fearching out of fudi tintlii'tfttne& 
by the officers, ihall fo thorowly ¥Fcede thefe un* 
gratious games out of the reabne, as occupying 
and bringing up youth in (hootinge, and other ho^ 
neft paftime. Thirdly, as a grounde which is apt 
for corne, and alfo well tilled for corne ; yet if a 
man let it lye flill, and do not occupy it three or 
four yeare j but then will fowe it, if it be wheat, fayth 
Columilla^ it will turn into rye : fo if a man be 
never fo apt to flioote, nor never fo well taughte 
in his youth to flioote, yet if he geve it ova:, and 
not ufe to Ihopte, truly when he fluU be eyther 
compelled in warre time for his countrys fake, or 
dfe provoked at home for his pleafure fake, to faute 
to his bowe : he Ihall become of a fayre archer, a 
ftarke fquyrter and dribber. Therefore in (hoot* 
inge, as in all other thinges, there tzii neither be 
many in number, nor excellent in deede, excepte 
thefe three thinges, aptnefie, knowledge, and uie, 
go together. 

Phi. Very well fayd, Toxopbik^ and I promife 
you, I agree to this judgement of yours together, 
and therefore 1 cannot little marveile, why Englifia 
men brbge no more heipe to (hootinge, than na* 
ture atfelft geveth them. For you &e that even 

children 
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ehiMren be pot to thdr own (hiftes in fhootinge, 
havinge nothinge taughte them : but that they may 
choofe, and chaance to (hoot ill, rather then well, 
unaptlye foner then fitlye, untowardlye mi>reeafely 
then well favoredly, which thinge cauferh many 
never begin to (hoote, and mo to leave it ofF when 
they have begun : and moft of all to (hoote both 
worfe and weaker than they might flioote, if they 
were taught. 

But peradventure fome men will fay, that with 

life of (hootinge a nrian (hall learn to flioote $ true 

it is, he (hall learne, but what (hall he learnef 

Mary to (hoote noughtlie. For all u(e, in all 

thinges, if it be not Aayed by cunning, will very 

eafely bring a man to do that thing, whatfoever he 

goeth about,' with much ilfavorednefle and defor- 

mitye. Which thinge how much harme it doth in 

learninge, both Crajfus excellently doth prove in 

Tulfy^ and I my(elfe have experience in my litle 

(hootinge. And therefore, T^Ar^/i&iilr, you muftneedes 

graunt me, that eyther EngUJbi men do ill, in not 

joyning knowledge of (hootinge to ule, or els there 

is no knowledge or cunning which can be gathered 

of (hootinge. 

0,2 Tox. 
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them and the Parthians under the fubjefiion of the 
Romaims. ^ Plato would have common maifters and 
Jiipendes^ for to ttache youthi to foooti^ and^ f$r the 
fame purpoft^ hi would havi a broadifalde mart iveryi 
€itiiy madi common for men to ujt Jhootinge in* 
Whiche fayinge, the more reafonablye it is fpokeit 
of Plato the more unreafonable is their deede, which 
would dltche up thofe fieldes privatelye for their 
own profite, which, lyeth open generallye for the 
common ufe : men by fuch goods be made richer^ 
not honefter, fayth ' Tullye. If men be perfuaded 
to have (hootinge taughte, this authoricye which 
foloweth will perfwade them, or elfe none» and 
that is, as I have ones fayde before, of King Da» 
vidj whofe firft a£le and ordlnaunce was, after he 
was Kinge, that all Judoa (hould Icarne to (hoote. 
If (hootinge coulde fpeake, ihe woulde accufe Engm 
lando of unkindnefle and flothfulneffe : of unkind* 
titffe toward her, becaufe (he beinge left to a little 
blind ufe, lackes her bed maintainer which is cun* 
ninge : of (lothfulnefle towarde their owne felfe^ 
becaufe they are content with that which aptnefle 
«nd ufe doth graunt them in (hootinge, and will 
feek for no knowledge as other noble common 
wealthes have done : and the juftlier (hooting might 

♦ Dc leg. 7, s De Offic, 2. 
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make this complaint, feeinge that of fence and 
weapons there is made an arte, a ihingt in no wyft 
to be compared to fliootinge. For of fence, al« 
moft in everye towne, there is not one ly maifters 
to teach it, with his provofters, u(hers, fcholers, 
and other names of arte and fchole, but there hath 
not fayled alfo, which hath dilig^ntlye and * ia- 
vouredlye written it, and is fet out io printe, that 
everye man maye reade it. 

What difcommodltye doth come by the lacke of 
knowledge, in (hootinge, it were over long to re* 
hearfe. For manye that have been apte, and loved 
ihootinge, becaufe they knewe not whiche waye to 
houlde to come to fliootinge, have deane turned 
themfelves from Ihootinge* And I maye tell you, 
Pbilohge^ the lacke of teachinge to ihoote in Eng^ 
lande caufetb very many men to play with the King^s 
ades, as a man did ones, eyther with the Mayor 
of London or Totk^ I cannot tell whether, which 
did commaund by proclamation, every man in the 
citye to hange a lanterne, with a candell, afore his 
ctore : which thinge the man did, but he did not 
light it ; and fo many bye bowes, becaufe of the 
f ade, but yet they (hoote not, not of evil 

will, 



wiB^ 1M beeaiifethey knovtenot hewe to fhfdete* 
BuU to conclude 6l this nraHer, in ihooeinge as iit 
rit other thmges, ^ a{tfiieft is the firft and ehiefe 
tfiinge, wbich if tt be awaye^ neyther cunninge nor 
ytt <k>tb any goed at ail, as the SMtes and Prmch^ 
mm^ with knowledge and nfe of fhootinge, (haH 
kecome good arcliers, when a cvnninge (hip- wright 
fliaH make a flrong (hippe of a feHowe tree ; or 
when a huibandman (hall become riehe, with fow^ 
inge wheat on Newmarkit heath. 7 Cunninge muft 
W had, both to fet out and amend nature, and alfo 
to overfee and correft ufe, which ufe, if it be not 
Jed, and governed with cunning, fhall foner go 
MiiOe, than ftraight. Ufe maketh perfitndle in 
doing that thinge, whereunto nature makerh a man 
aq»t, and knowledge maketh a ^an cunninge be- 
lore. So that it is not fo doubtful, which of them 
diree hath moft firoke in (hooting^, as it is plaine 
and evidente, that all three muft be had in excel- 
lent (hootinge. Phi. For this communication^ 
Ti^^phikf I am very giad, and that for mine own 
ftke, becaufe I truft now to become a (hooter. 
And indede I thought afore, Englijhe men moft apt 
lor (hootinge, and I faw them dailye ufe (hootinge^ 
fcttt yet I never found none, that would talkc of 

^ Aptnefle, 7 Cannlngc* 
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aaye icnowledge whereby a man might come to 
fliootingc. Therefore I truft that you, by the ufc 
you have had in ihootinge, have fo thorowly marked 
sad noted the nature of it, that you can teadie me, 
as it' were by a trade or way, how to come to it. 
Tox. I graunt I have ufed fhootinge metelye well : 
that I might have marked it well enough, if I had 
bene diligent. But my much ihootinge hath caufed 
me ftudye litle, fo that thereby I lacke learninge, 
which fhould fet out the art or waye in anye thinge. 
And you know that I was never fo well feene, in 
the Pofteriorums of Arijlotle^ as to invent and fearch 
out general demtoftrations, for the fettinge forth 
of any new fcience. Yet, by my trouth, if you 
will, I will go with you into the fiddes at any time, 
and tell you as much as I can, or els you maye 
ftande fome time at the prickes and loke on them 
which fhoote beft, and fo learne. Phi. Howe 
litle you have lokcd of Arijiotle^ and howe much 
learninge you have loft by (hootinge, I cannot tell, 
but this I would faye, and if I loved you never fo 
ill, that you have been occupyed in fome what els 
befyde ftiootinge. But, to our purpofe, as I will 
not require a trade in (hootinge to be taught me 
after the fubtiltye of Arijiotle^ even fo do I not agree 
with you in this point, that you would have me 
R learne 
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leame to flioote with lokingc on them which fhoote 
beft, for fo I know I (hould never come to (hoote 
ntetdye ; for in Ihootinge, as in all other thinges 
which be gotten by teachinge, there muft be (hewed 
a wsiy, and a path, which (hall leade a man to the 
beftandchiefeft point which is in (hootinge, which 
you do mark yourfelfe well enough, and uttered it 
alfo in your communication^ when you fayd there 
lay hid in the nature of (hootinge a certaine wayc 
which, well perccyved and thoroughlye known, 
would bring a man, without any wanderinge, to 
the be(t ende in (hootinge, which you called hit- 
tinge of the pricke. Therefore t would refer all 
my (hootinge to that ende which is beft, and fo 
(hould I come the fbner to (bme meane. That 
which is beft hath no faulte, nor cannot be 
amended. So (hewe me befte (hootinge, not the 
beflc (hooter, which if he be never fo good, yet 
hath he many a faulte, eafilye of any man to be 
c^yed. And therefore marveile not if I requyre to 
folowe that example which is without faulte, ra- 
ther than that which hath fo manye Dulles. And 
this way everye wyfe man doth folowe in teachinge 
anymanerofthinge. As>/nr^or//,wbenheteacheth 
a man to be good, he fettes not before him Sdcrates 
lyfe, which was the beft man, but chief goodnefs 

itfelfe; 
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it&Ife ; according to which he would have a man 
4ire& his life, Tox. This way which you requyre 
of me, PbihUgij is to liarde for me, and to hyc 
for a (hooter to tauike on, and uken, as I fuppofe^ 
out of the middeft of Phthfiphii^ to fearche out 
the perfite ende of any thinge, the which pcrfitt 
ende to finde out, fiiyth ' Tullye^ is the hardeft 
thinge in the world, the onlye occafion and caufe 
why fo many fedes oi Pbihfopbers hath bene alwayes 
in learnings And although, as Ci€€r$ fayth, a 
man maye imagine and dreame in his minde 
of a peffed ende in any thinge, yet there is no ex* 
perience nor ufe of it, nor was never feene yet 
amonges men ; as alwayes to heale the ficke, ever- 
more to leade a (hippe without daunger, at alt 
times to hit the * pricke, fhall no phifitian, no 
(hip-maifters, no (hooter ever do ; and 9 Ariftdtk 
fayth, that in all deedes there are two points to be 
marked, po(nbiUtye and excellencye, but chieflyc 
a wyfe man muft folowe, and laye hande on pof* 
fibilitye, for feare he lofe both. Therefore, (ce« 
inge that which is moft perfe£i and beft in (hoot* 
inge, as alwayes to hit the pricke, was never ieene 

» Orat. ad Bra. 9 Arift Pol. 8. 6. 

• Tbe pricke, at oUiertiaMcaUedtttewiate, it th<yvUtetfpQt«|}Ol^ 
titt zaidft of Che mark, 
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nor hard tell on yet amonges men, but onlye ima- 
gined and thought upon in a mans minde, me 
thincke this is the wyfeft counfel), and bed for us 
to folowe rather that which a man may come to, 
than that which is unpoffible to be attayned to, left 
juftlyc that fayinge of the wyfe Ifment in Sophocles 
maye be verifyed on us. 

A foole is he that takes in hande he cannot ende. Soph. Ant. 

Phi. Well, if the perfite ende of other matters 
l^ad bene as perfitelye knowne, as the perfite ende 
of fliootinge is, there had never bene fo many feds 
of Philofophtrs as there be, for in (hootinge both 
man and boy is of one opinion, that alwayes to hit 
the pricke is the moft perfite ende that can be ima- 
gined, fo that we (hall not neede greatly contende in 
this matter. But nowe. Sir, whereas you thincke 
that a man in learninge to (hoote, or any thinge 
els, (hould rather wyfe]ye folowe poffibilitye, than 
vainly feke for perfite excellencye, furelye* I will 
prove that everye wyfe man, that wyfely would 
learne any thinge, ihall chieflye. go about that 
whereunto he knoweth well he (hall never come. 
And you yourfelfe, I fuppofe, (hall confefTe the , 
fame to be the beft way in teaching, if you will 
aunfwer me to thofc thingcs which I will afke of 

you. 
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you. Tox. And that I will gladlyc, both bc- 
caufe I thincke it is impoffible for you to prove it^ 
and alfo becaufe I defire to heare what you can 
fay in it. 

Phi. The ftudye of a good phifitian, Toxophile^ 
I trowe be to knowe all difeafes and all medycines 
fit for them. ♦ Tox. It is fo indeed. Phi. 
Becaufe, I fuppofe, he would gladly, at all times, 
heale all difeafes of all men. Tox. Yea, trulyc. 
Phi. a good purpofe furelye, but was there ever 
phifition yet amonge fo manye which hath laboured 
in this fludye, that at all times could heale all dif- 
eafes? Tox, No uuly, nor, I thincke, never 
ihall be. Phi. Then phifitions belike, ftudy 
for that, which none of them commeth unto. But 
in learning of fence, I pray you what is that which 
men moft labour for ? Tox. That they may 
hit another, I trowe, and never take blow their 
felfe. Phi. You fay trothe, and I am fure every 
one of them would £iyne do fo whenfoever he 
playeth. But was there ever any of them fo cun- 
ninge yet, which, at one time or other, hath not 
been touched ? Tox. The bed of them all is glad 

• Here is an example of the Socratic method of dlfputaion, which, by re- 
peated interrogations, confutes the opponent out of Us own anfwers. 
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femerimes to efcape vrith a blowe. Phi« Then 
in fence alfo, men are taught to go about that 
things, which the beft of them all knoweth he ihall 
never attaine unto. Moreover you that be {hoot- 
ers, I praye you, what meane you, when ye take 
fo great heede to kepe your ftanding^, to (hoote 
compafle, to loke on your marke fo diligentlye, to 
caft uppe graile divers times, and other thtnges 
more you know better than L What would you 
do then, I praye you ? Tox. Hit the marke if 
we could. Phi. And doth every man go about 
to hit the marke at every (bote I Tox. By my 
trothe I trowe fo, and, as for myfelfe, I am fure I 
do. Phi. But all men do not hit at all times ? 
Tox, No, trulye, for that were a wonder. Phi, 
Can any man hit it at all times ? Tox. No 
man trulye. ?hu Then bylikely to hit the 
pricke alwayes is unpoilible. For that is called un« 
poflible which is in no mans power to do. Tox. 
Unpoffible indede. Phi. But to (hoote wide 
and farre of the marke is a thtnge poffible. Tox, 
No man w'dl denye that. Phi. But yet to hit 
the marke alwayes were an excellent diinge. Tox, 
Excdlent furelye. Phi. Then I am fure thofe 
be wyler men which covet to (hoot wyde, than 
thofe which covet to hit the pricke. Tox, 

Why 
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Why ifo, I praye you ? Phi. Becaufe to (hoole 
wyde is a thinge poiTible, and therefore^ as you (ay« 
yourfdfe, of every wyfe man to be followed. And 
as for hitcinge the pricke, becaufe it is unpoffibk, 
it were a vain thinge to go about it in good * (ad- 
nelie, TcxopbiUi thus you fee that a man mighte 
go through all craftes and fciences, and prove that 
any man in his icience coveteth that which be (hall 
never get. Tox« By my trothe (as you (ay) I 
cannot denye but they do fo : but why and where- 
fore they (hould do fo, I cannot learne. Phi. 
I will tell'you. Everye crafte and fcience Qandeth 
in two thinges : in knowinge of his crafte, and 
workinge of his crafte : for perfe£t knowledge bring- 
eth a man to perfe£l workinge : This know paint- 
ers, carvers, taylors, (homakers, and all other 
craftefmen, to be true. Now, in every crafte there 
is a perfe£i excellencye, which may be better known 
in a mans minde, than followed in a mans dede. 
This perfe^nefle, becaufe it is generally Uyed as a 
brode wyde example afore all men, no one parti- 
cular man is able to compafie it : and, as it is ge- 
neral to all men, fo it is perpetual for all time, which 
proveth it a thinge for man unpoiTible : althoug)[i 
not for the capacitye of our thinckinge, which is 

• Sadneft isftij^iiiaeft, or eaniifl» 
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heayenlye, yet furelyefor the habilityeof our work- 
ingc which is worldly. God geveth not full per- 
feaneile to one man (fayth "" TuUyt) left if one 
man had all in any one fcience, there ihould be no- 
thinge left for another. Yet God fuffereth us to 
have the perfed knowledge of it, that fuch a know- 
ledge, diligently folowed, might bringe forthe ac- 
cordinge as a man doth Iaboure< perfed workinge. 
And who is he, that, in leaminge to wryte, would 
forfake an excellent example, and followe a worfe ? 
Therefore, feinge perfei^nefle itfelfe is an example 
for us, let every man ftudye how he may come nye 
it, which is a point of wyfedome, not reafon with 
God why he may not attaine unto it, which is 
vaine curiofity, 

Tox. Surclye this is gaily faide, Philohge^ but 
yet this one thinge I am afraid of, leafl this per- 
fednefle which you fpeake on will difcourage men 
to take any thinge in hand, becaufe, afore they be- 
gin, they know they ftiall never come to an end. 
And thus difpayre fhall difpatch, even at the firft 
entring it, many a good man his purpofe and in- 
tent. And I think both you yourfelfe, and all 
other men to, would counte it mere foUye for a 

"** Dc Invcn. 2. 
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man to tell him whom he teacheth, that he (hall 
never obtain that which he would fayneft learne. 
And therefore this fame highe and perfect way of 
teachinge let us leave it to higher matters, and, as 
for (hootinge, it fhall be contente with a meaner 
way well enough. Phi. Whereas you faye that 
this hye perfe£hiefle will difcours^e men, becaufe 
they knowe they fhall never attaine unto it, I am 
fure, cleane . contrarye, there is nothing in the 
worlde ihall encourage men more than it. And 
why i For where a man feeth, that though ano- 
ther man be never fo excellent, yet it is poflible for 
himfelfe to be better, what payne or labour will 
that man refufe to take? If the game be once 
wonne, no man will fet forth his foote to runne. 
And thus perfectneile beinge fo highe a thinge 
that men may looke at it, not come to it, and 
beinge fo plentifull and indifferent to every body, 
that the plentifulnefle of it may provoke all men 
to labour, becaufe it hath enough for all men, 
the indiiferencye of it (hall encourage every one 
to take more payne than his fellow, becaufe 
every man is rewarded accordinge to his nye 
comminge, and yet, which is mofi marveile of all, 
the more men take of it, the more they leave be- 
S • hinde 
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hinde for other, ts Snraits did in wyfedom, and 
Cic9r$ in eloquence, wherd)y other hath not lacked, 
but hath fared a gireat deale the better. And thus 
perfeAnefle itfeife, becaufe it is never obtained, 
even therefore onlye dothe it caufe fo manye men 
to be ^^U feene and perfed in many matters, as 
they be. But whereas you thincke diat it were 
fondneft to teache a man to flioote, in bokinge 
at the moft ^rfe&nefft in it, but rather would 
have a man go feme other waye to worke, I truft 
no wyfe man will difcommend that waye, exoepte 
he thindoe himfelfe wyfer than Tvlfyi^ which doth 
plainiye faye. That, if he teached anye maner of 
crafte, as he did Rhetoricke, he would labour to 
brif^ a man to the ' knowledge of the moft per- 
fednefle of it, whidhi kaowlelge fliould everoaore 
leade and guide a man to do that thinge well which 
he went about. Which waye in all mano* of 
kvnkige to be beft, Pkt9 doth alfe dedare in £v- 
tbfimus^ of whom T4tlly€ kamed it, as he did many 
other thinges mo. And thus you fee, TtMcopkik^ by 
whatreafons, and bywbofe authority I do requireitf^ 
you this way in eeacbinge me to ftioote; whidi 
waye, I pnye you, without any ddbye, ftiewe me 
as fane, forth as yon have natted and nMoted. 

• ' De Orat. 3. 
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Tox. You call me to a thinge» Pbilobfi^ which I 
am loth to do, and yet, if I do it not, beiage but 
a fmall matter as you thincke, you will lacke friends 
fhipe in me ; if I take it in hande, and not bringe 
it to pafle as you would have it, you might thincke 
greate want of wyfedome in me. 

But I advyfe you, feeing you will needes have it 
fo, the blame fhall be yours, as well as myfie : 
yours for puttingeuppon me fo * inftauntly : myne 
for receyvinge fo fondlye a greater burthen than I 
am able to bear. Therefore I, more willinge to 
fulfil your minde than hopinge to accompliflie that 
which you loke for, (hall fpeake of it, not as a 
maifter of (hootinge, but as one not altogether ig- 
norant in (hootinge. And one thing I am glad of, 
the funne drawinge down fo fad into the Weft 
(hall compell me to dr awe apace to the ende of our 
matter, fo that his darknefle (hall fomething cloke 
myne ignoraunce. 

And becaufe you knowe the orderinge of a 
matter better than I, a(ke me generallye of it, 
and I (hall particularly anfwere to it. Phi. 

• So importunately. 
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matter, and thofe thinges which you have packed 
up in fo (hort a roume, we will loufe them forth, 
and take every piece, as it were, in our hande, and 
loke more narrowlye upon it. 

Tox. I am content, but we will rydde them as 
faft as we can, becaufe the funne goeth fo fafi: 
downe, and yet fomewhat mud needes be fayd of 
every one of them. Phi. Well faid, and I 
trowe we beganne with thofe thinges which be 
inftrumentes, whereof the firft, as I fuppofe, was 
the bracer. 

Tox. Little is to be fayd of the * bracer. A 
• bracer fervcth for two caufes, one to fave his 
arme from the ftrype of the ftringe, and his doublet 
from wearing ; and the other is, th^t the flringe 
glidinge (harplye and quicklye of the bracer, maye 
make the (harper (hoote. For if the ftringe (houlde 
lighte upon the bare fleve, the ftrengthe of the 
Ihoote (hould ftoppe and dye there. But it is bcfte, 
by my judgmente, to gcve the bowe fo muche bent, 

* Bracer. 

• Thofe who write of things weU known, feldom extend their care 
io time in which they may be known left. This account of the bra> 
cer is fomewhat obfcure. It ieeist ti have been a kind of cloft Heevt 
Uced upon the left arm. 

that 
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that the firioge neede never touche a mans arme, 
andXo (houlde a man nesde no bracer, as I knowe 
many good archers which occupyenone* Inabracer 
a man muft .talcs hede of three thtnges, thatit havie 
no nayks in it, itmt it have no buckles, that it bef aft 
on with laoes v^ichout agglettes. JFor the nayles 
will flieere in iiinder a mans ikinge before he be 
ware^ and fo put his bowe in jeopwdye : bucUfiS 
and agglettes. at unawairest, ihailrace his bowe, a 
thinge both evill for the <%htc, »)d {)erillc»is for 
fi<eatinge. And thus a bracer, is only had for this 
parpofe, that the ftringe maye have redye paflagc 

PHjt. In my bracer I am cunningeenoughe, faiit 
what fay you of the ^ ihootinge glove ? Toau 
A 'ihootinge glove is chieftye ior lo (ave a mans 
fingers feom hurtinge, that he imaye be able to 
beare the iharpe ftringe to the uttermofte of his 
ftrengthe. And when a man fhooteth, the mi^ 
of his Ihoote lyeth on the foreoK^ finger, and on 
the ringman, for the middle finger, whidiistbe 
longeft, like a lubber, ftartetfa bacl^ and beaceth 
no weight of the ftringe in a manner at all, thcare* 
fore the two other fingers muft hav^tfaicker leather, 
and that muft havethickeft of ail, whereon a man 
» 'Shootingeglove. 

T lowfcth 
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lowfeth moft, and for fure lowfinge, the formoft 
finger is moft apt, becaufe it holdeft beft,'and for 
that purpofe, nature hath, as a man would fay, 
yockcd it with the thoumbe. Leather, if it be next 
a mans ikinne, will fweate, waxe harde and chafe, 
therefore fcarlet^ for the foftnefle of it and thick- 
ne& withall, is good to fewe within a mannes glove. 
If that will not ferve, but your finger hurteth, you 
muft take a fearing cloth, made of fine virgin waxe, 
and deres ifewet, and put next your finger, and fo 
on with your glove. If yet you fecle your finger 
pinched, leave (hootinge, both becaufe then you 
fhall (hoote nought, and againe by little and little, 
hurtinge your finger, ye ftiall make it longc and 
longe to or you (hoote againe. A newe glove 
pluckes manye (hobtes, becaufe the firinge goeth 
not frelye of, and therefore the fingers muft be 
cutie (horte, and trimmed with fomc ointment, 
that the ftringe maye glyde well away. Some with 
holding in the nocke of their (hafte harde, rubbe 
the flcinne of their fingers. For this there be two 
remedyes, one to have a goofe qutll * fpinetted 
and fewed againft the nockinge, betwixt the lyninge 
and the leather, which fhall helpe the flioote much 
to I the other way is to have fome roule of leather 

• SpiiMttcd is perhaps flit and opened. 

fewed 
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fewed betwixt his fingers, at the fettinge on of the 
fingers, which (hall kepe his fingers fo in fonder, 
that they (hall not holde the nocke fo faft as they 
did. The (hootingp glove hath a purfe, which 
fiiall ferve to put fine linen clothe and waxe in, two 
necc^rye thinges for a (hooter. Some men ufe 
gloves, or other fuch like thinge on theyr bow-hand 
for chafinge, becaufe they hold fo hard. But that 
Cometh commonly when a bow is not round, but 
fomewhat fquare; fine waxe (hall do verye well in 
fuch a caie to lay where a man holdeth his bow ; 
and thus much as conceminge your glove. 

And thefe thinges, although they be trifles, yet 

becaufe you be but a yong^ (hooter, I would not 

leave them out. Phi. And fo you (hall do me 

moft pleafure. The ♦ftringc, I trowe, be the 

next. Tox, The next indecde ; a thinge thoughe 

it be litle, yet not a litle to be r^rded. But herein 

you muft be content to put your truft in honeft firing- 

"i^rs. And furelye ftringers ought more diligentlye 

^|Ae loked upon by the oflicers, than eyther bower 

©richer, becaufe they may deceyve a fimple man 

the more eafelyer. An ill ftringe breaketh many a 

good bowe, nor no other thinge halfe fo manye. 

4 Stringc. 
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In vrarre, if a ftringe breake the man is loft, and £i 
no man, for his weapon is gone, and sMioogh he 
have two Aringes put on at once, yet he fhall have 
finall leafure and lefle roome to bende his bowe, 
therefore Grod fend us good ftringers both for warre 
and peace. Now what a ftringe ought to be nade 
on, whether of good hempe, as they do nowe a 
dayes, or of flaxe, or of filke, I kave that to the 
jadlgement of ftringers, of whom we muft buy 
them. ^ Et^atbimSf upon this verfe oflAfwry 

* Twang the bowe, and twang tbe firing, out quicklle the ihaft flue. Ulad 4. 

doth tell, that, in oulde time, they made theyr 
bowe ftringes of bullox t tbermes, whidi tliey 
twined together as they do ropes, and therefore 
tliey made a greate twange» Bow ftringes alfo hath 
bene made of the hearc of an horfe tayle, called, 
for tbe matter of them, Hippia$y as doth appeare 
in manye good authors of the ^ Grake tongue. 
Great ftringes and litle ftringes be for divers pur- 
poTes : the great ftring is more furer for tbe bowe, 
more ftahle to pricke withall, but flower for tbe 
caft* Tbe litle ftring is cleane contrarye, not fi> 

i Euftatbias. ^ Favorinus* 

• Perbqwthii liqeftoold ifand tins, 

* Twang the bow, and twang went the ftring, out quickly the fliaft fluc.» 

t Themxa or thanns tre guts. 
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ikre^ therdore ta he takeo be^e of, kfk vkh loogt 
taryinge c»i> it breake youc bawe, more fk to flioote 
£arre^ thaa apt to pricke neare, therefore when yon 
know the nature of both bigge and litie, you^muft 
fit youf bowe accordinge to the occafion erf" your 
fhootinge. In ftrifigifige of your bowe (though 
this place belonge rather to the handlinge than to 
the thinge itfelfe, yet becaufe the thioge, and the 
handikige of the ihinge^ be fo joyned together^ I 
muft needea fometimes couple the one wkb'the 
other) you muft noarke the fit length of your bowe* 
For, if the ftringe be too ihorte, the bendinge will 
geve, and at the laft flyp, and fo put the bowe in 
jeopordye. If it be tonge, the bending!? muft nede^ 
be in the frhall of the ftringe, wbkh beinge fore 
twyned, muft needes knap in funder^ tothedo* 
ftru£tion of manye good bowes. Moreover^ yoo 
muft looke that your bowe be well nocked, for 
feare the iharpn^e of the borne (here afunder th^ 
ftringe* And that chaunceth oft when in bending, 
the ftringe hath but one way to ftrength it withalL 
You muft marke alfo to fet your ftringe ftreighte 
on, or els the one cnde (hall wrieth contrarye to 
the other, and (b breake your bowe. When the 
ftringe beginneth never fo title to weare, truft it 
qot, but away with it, for it is an yll faved half'- 

pcny. 
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pcny, that coftcs a man a crownc. Thus you fee 
how many jeopardyes hangeth over the felye poore 
bow, by rcafon onlye of the ftringc. As when the 
ftringe is (horte, when it is longc, when eythcr of 
the nockes be noughtc, when it hath but one way, 
and when it taryeth over longe on. 

Phi. I fee well it is no marveile, though fo many 
Bowes be broken, Tox, Bowes be broken twyfe 
as many wayes befyde thefe. But againe in ftring- 
inge your bowe, you muft loke for much bcnde or 
litle bcnde, for they be clcanc contrarye. The litle 
bendc hath but one commoditye, which is in ihoot- 
inge faftcf , and farther (hoote, and the caufe thereof 
is, becaufe the ftringe hath fo farre a palTage, or it 
part with the (haft. The great bende hath many 
commodities: for it maketh eafyer ihooting, the 
bow beinge half drawen afore. It needeth no 
bracer, for the ftringe ftoppeth before it come at 
the arme. I will not fo fone hit a mans fleve or 
other geare, by the' fame reafon. It hurteth not 
the (haft fether, as the low bend doth. It fuffereth 
a man better to efpic his marke. Therefore let 
your bowe have good bi^ bende, a ihaftment and 
two fingers at the leaft, for thefe which I have 
fpokcn of. 

P«i. 
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Phi* The bracer, glove, and ftringe, be done, 
nowe you muft come to the 7 bowe, the chiefe in* 
ftrument of all. Tox. Dyvers countryes and 
tymes have ufed alway^s dyvers bowes, and of dy« 
vers fafliions. Home bonves are ufed in fome places 
now, and were ufed alfo in Homirusdzycs^ for Pj^- 
darus bowe, the beft (hooter amonge all the Troj^ns^ 
was made of two goate homes joyoed together, the 
lengthe whereof, fayth * HmiTy was fixteen hand- 
bredes, not farre difFeringe from the lengthe of our 
bowes. 9 Scripture maketh mention of braile bowes. 
Iron bowes, and ftele bowes, have bene of longe 
time, and alfo now are ufed among the Turkes^ but 
yet they muft ncdcs be unprofitable. For if brafle, 
iron, or ftele, have their owne ftrengthe and pithe 
in them, they be £irre above mans ftrengthe : if 
tiiey be made meete for mans ftrengthe, theyr pithe 
is nothinge worth to ftioote any ftioote withall. 
The ^"^ Etbt$pians had bowes of palme tree, which 
fccmed to be very ftronge, but we have none ex- 
perience of them. The length of .them was four 
cubites. The men of Inde had theyr bowes made 
of a rede, which was of a great ftrength. And no 
marveile thoughe bowe and fliaftes were made 

7 Bowe. Mliad.4. 'Pfalmeiy. '<> Hera, in Pol. 

thereof. 



Aereof, ftr the raks be fo greate in /mi^, as 
■ Htroditm iayth, that of «vcryc joynte of a rede 
t man may oniee a *fifliers bote. Thefe bowes, 
fiiyth * Arriimus in Akxttmkn life, gave fo grettc 
a ftroke, fhtft no ttameiie'or budkler, thougheit 
yttsrt never -fo Aronge, could ^icbftande it. The 
length of fudi a boiRrc was «vcn ^ith the length of 
him that pfed it. The Lycians vtfcA bowes made 
of a tree, called in Latiw ' Chrnus, (as conccminge 
the name of it in Enghjbe^ I can foncr prove -that 
Other men call itfalfe, than I can tellthe right name of 
' itmyfelfe) this wodde is as harde as horne, and veryc 
fitte for flirftes, as (hall be toulde after. iJvid fhew- 
eth that * "Syrinx the Nymphe^ and one of the mayd- 
cns oiDIana^ had a bo we of thiis wodde, whereby tiie 
poet tneaneth, that it was very excdient to make 
bowes of. 

As for Brafell, Elme, Wych, and Aftie, expe- 
rience doth prove them to be but meane for bowes, 
and fo to conclude. Ewe of all other thiriges is 
that, whereof per fite (hootinge would have a bowe 
made. This wodde, as it is nowe generall and com- 
mon amonges EngHJhmenj fo hath it continued 
from^ong time, and had in moft price for bowes, 

> in Thai. * Arrianas 8. ' in Fol/m, 4 Metam. i. 
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amoQges tbcRmmms^ as doth appeare in this haUb 

Tixi torqaentor in arcus* Virgilius. 

Swe fit fiir a bowe to be made <ki. 

Nowe, as I (aye, a bowe of Ewe muft be made 
for perfede (hootinge at the prickes, which marker 
becaufe it is certaine, and moft certaine rules may 
be geven of it, (hall ferve for our communication 
at this time. A good bowe is knowen, much what 
as good counfayle is knowen, by the ende and pro- 
fite of it i yet both a bowe and good counfayle may 
be made both better and worfe, by well or ill hand- 
linge of them, as oftentimes chaunceth. And as 
a man both muft and will take counfayle of a wyfe 
and honeft man, though he fee not the ende of it; 
fo muft a (hooter, of neceflitye, truft an honeft 
and good bowyer for a bowe, afore he knowe the 
proofe of it. And as a wyfe man will take plenty 
of counfayle aforehande, whatfoever neede, fo a 
(hooter (hould have alwayes three or four bowes in 
ftore, whatfoever chaunce. Phi. But if I truft 
bowyers alwayes, fometimes I am like to be de* 
ceyved. Tox. Therefore (hall I tell you fomc 
tokens in a bowe, that you (hall be the (eldomer 
deceyved. If you come into a (hoppe, and (ind a 
U howe 
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bbwt thsit Is fmti)) longe, hoayye^, dndtlronge, Ij* 
inge itreighte, not windinge, not marred mAi knotty 
gaule, winde (hake, wem, freat or pinch, bye that 
bowe of my warranto The beftecoiQur of a bowe 
that I iinde, is when the backe and the bellye in 
WbifdiVge be much what after one maner,- for fiich 
#fl€tltime« in wearinge do prove fikevli^ waxe 
dr gohle, havinge a fine longe gndne, eten from the 
otic «nde of the bowe to the other; the^ihoi-t^gratni!^, 
stltfcough fuch prove wi^ fcmetimes, are for the 
moft part very brittleb Of the mskfnge of th<f 
hoWe, I wiH not greatly meddle, left I fhouH fcseme 
to enter into an other ihans occupation, whidi I 
cannot (kill of. Yet I would dcfyre all bbwyers to 
ftafon theyr ftaves well, to work them and fynke 
Aem well, to geve them heetes conveniente, and 
tyllcringcs plentye. . For thereby they (hbuW both 
gette themfekes a good qame, (and a good 
name encreafeth a mans prgfite muche) and alfo do 
great e^mmoditye to the hole rcatlme. If anye 
man do offbnde In this poynte, I am afrai^d they bci 
thole journeymen, which laboure ttibre fpedclyc t6 
make many bowes for then- moneyc fake, than they 
work diligentlye to make good bowes, for the com- 
mon wcahh fake, not !ay4nge before theyi* ey^s this 
wyfcprovcrbe, Sonienouj;hiyifw^Mngh0i there- 
with 
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with ^cry.honeft hftndy craftts mm ihotild i 
Aire, as it were with a rule, his worke withelK He 
that is a journeyman^ and rydeth upon another 
mane horfe, if he ryde an honcft pace, no men will 
Jifalowe him : but if he make ppfte haft^^ both he 
thkt owneth the horfe, and he peradventure alfo 
that afterward (hall bye the horfe, may chaunce to 
curfe him. Such haftineile, I am afrayde, may alfo 
be founde )imonge foiiie of them, which throughe 
oute the realme, in divers places, worke the Kinges 
artillerye for warre, thinking, if they get a bow or 
a iheafe of arrowes to fome faihion, they be good 
enough for bearing gere. And thus that weapon, 
which is the chiefe defence of the realme, verye oft 
doth little fervice to him that (hould yfe it, becauie 
it is fo negligently wrought of him that (hould mabs 
it, when trulye I foppofe that ndther the bowe can 
be too good and chiefe woode, nor yet too well 
ieafoned or truly made, with beting^ and tiller- 
inges, neither that (hafte too good wodd«, or top 
thorowly wroughte, whh the beft pinion fethers 
that can be gotten, wherewith a man (hall (erye hj^ 
Prince, defends bis cduntrye, and (ave hio^<9lft 
fi^om his enemye. And I truft no man will be 
angrye with me fof fpeakinge thus, but thofe which 
' finde* themtive$ touched therein ; which ought ra* 
U 2 ther 
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ther to be angrye with themfelves for doinge, than 
to be tnifcontent with me for fayinge fo. And in 
no cafe they ought to be difpleafed with me, feeinge 
this is fpoken alfo after that fort, not for the no* 
tinge of any perfon ieverallye, but for the amend- 
inge of everye one generallye» 

But turne we againe to know a good (hoot- 
inge bowe for our purpofe. Everye bow is made 
eyther of a boughe, of a plante, or of the boole of 
die tree. The boughe commonlye is very knottye, 
and full of ptnnes, weake, of fmail pithe, and fone 
will folowe the (Iringe, and feldome werith to anye 
fayre coloure, yet for children and yong beginners 
it may ferve well enough. The plant proveth many 
times well, if it be of a good and deane groweth, 
and, for the pithe of it, is quicke enoughe of caft, 
it will plye and bowe hnc before it breake, as all 
other yonge thinges do. The boole of the tree is 
deaneft without knot or pin, having a taft and harde 
wodde, by reafon of his full groweth, ftrong and 
mightye of cafte, and belt for a bowe, if the ftaves 
be even cloven, and be afterwarde wrought, not 
overthwart the woode, but as the graine and fireight 
growmge of the woode leadeth a man, or els, by 
idl reafon, it nuift fone breake, and that in many 

0iivers. 
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ihivers. This inuft be confidered in the roughe 
woode, and when the bowe fta/es be over Dvroaghte 
and faihioned. For in dreilinge and pykinge it up 
for a bowe, it is too late to loke for it. 

But yet in thefe pointes, as I fayde before, you 
muft truft an honefte bowycr, to put a good bowe 
in your hand, fomewhat lokinge yourfelfe to thofe 
tokens I (hewed you. And you muft not fticke 
for a grote or twelve pence more than another man 
would geve, if it be a good bowe. For a good 
bowe twife paid for, is better than an ill bowe onec 
broken. 

Thus a (hooter inuft begin, not at the makinge 
of his bowe, like a bowyer, but at the bymge of 
his bowe, like an archer. And, when his bowe 
is boughte and broughte home, afore he truft much 
upon it, let him trye and trimme it after this fort. 

Take your bowe into the (ielde, (hoote in him, 
fincke him with deade heavye (haftes, looke where 
he Cometh mo(le, provide for that place betimes, 
leaft it pinche, and fo freate : when you have thus 
Ihotte in him, and perceyved good (hootinge woode 
in liim, you muft have him againe to a good, cun« 

ningc. 
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ninge, and trufty workman, which (hall cutte him 
ihorter, and pike Urn and drdle him fitter, make him 
^ome round compaffe every where, and whtppng 
at the endes, but with difcretion, lead be whippe 
in funder, or els frcetc, foncr than he is ware of: 
he muft alb laye him ftreight, if he be cafte, or 
f>therwire needc rcquyrc, and if he be flattc mad^ 
gather him rounde, and fo fliall he both ihoote the 
fiiAer, for iarre (hootinge, and aUb be furer for 
near prickinge. Phi. What if I come into, a 
{hoppe, and fpye out a bowe, which (hall both 
then pkafe me very well when Ibye him, and be 
alfo very fitte and meete for me when I (hoote in 
him : fo that he- be both weak enoughe for cafy 
fliootmge, alfo quicke and fpeedye enoughe for 6irre 
caftinge, then, I would thincke, I (hall neede no 
more buiinefa with him, but be content with htm, 
and ufe him well enoughe, and fo, by that means, 
avoy de both great trouble, and alfo fome coft, which 
you cunninge archers very often put yourfelves 
unto, beinge verye EngUJbmtn^ never ceafinge pid- 
deling about theyr bowe and (haftes, when they be 
well, but eytber with (hortinge and pykmge your 
bowes, or els wHh newe icsttheringe, peecingie and 
^adinge your (haftea, can never have done until! 
Oii^ be ftaike nougbie, Tox. WeU, jPbikbg^ 

furclye 
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fi^jno if I have any jodgmetite at aU in ffiootinge^ 
it it no very great good taken in a bow^ whereof 
nothinge'when it is new and freih neede be cutte 
away, ev«n as Ciaro fayth of a younge nians witte 
and ftyle, which you know better than L For 
every newt thinge niuft alwayes have more than il 
needetby.or eb it will not waxe better and better, 
but ever decaye, and be worfe and worfe. Newe 
ale^ if it runne not over the barrel when it is newe 
tunned, will fone leafe his * pithe, and hi& beade 
afore be be longe drawen on* And likewyie sis that 
colte, il^hich, at the firft taktnge up, needeth litie 
breakioge- and handlingc, but is fitte and gentle 
enoughe for the fiiddle, feldome or never proveth 
¥^eU : even fo that bowe^ which at the firft bying?^ 
with(mt any more proof and trimminge, is fitte and 
eafye to fhoote in, (hall neyther be profiuble tQ 
lafte longe, nor yet pleafant to (hoote well. And 
therefore as a young borfe full of courage, Mrlth 
handlinge amd breakinge, is brought unto a Aire 
pace and goingo, fo (hall a newe bowe, freih and 
quick of c^e, by finking and cutting, be broughiei 
to a (tedfafl; ihooting&. And an eafy and gmdc 
bowe, when it is newe> i$ not much unlike a feft 
^irited boye^ when b« is youngs. But yet^ as of 

an 



an unrulye boye with righte handUnge, proveth 
ofteneft of all a well ordered man : fo of an unfit 
and ftafBfhe bowe, with good trimminge, muft 
nedes folowe alwayes a ftedfaft (hootinge bowe. 
And fuche a perfite bowe, which never wiU decdve 
a man, excepte a man deceyve it, muft be had for 
that perfefieende, which you look for in. (hootinge. 

Phi. Well, TexopbiUy I fee well you be cun- 
ninger in this gere than I : but put the cafe that I 
have three or foure fuch good bowes, pyked and 
dre0ed as you now fpeake of, yet 1 do remember that 
many learned men do fay, that it is eafyer to get a 
good thinge, than to fave and kepe a good thinge, 
wherefore, if thou can teach me as concerninge that 
point, you have fatisfyed me plentifullye, as con* 
ceminge a bowe. 

Tox. Trulye it was the next thinge that I would 
have come unto, for fo the matter laye. When 
you have brought your bowe to fuch a pointe, as I 
^ke of, then you muft have a harden or wullen 
doth waxed, wherewith every daye you muft rubbe 
and chafe yourvbowe, till it ftiyne and glitter witball. 
Which thinge (hall caufe it both to be cleane, well 
favoured, goodlyc of coloure, and (hall alfo bringe, 
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•0 It wdre, a eruAe- over it , that is to &ye, Ihali 
tfiaike it everye where on the out fyde, fo flipperye and 
Jtiurde^ tliat neyther anye weete or weather can enter 
to hurte it, nor yet anye freate, or pinche, be able to 
byte upon it : but that you ihall do it greate wrongp 
iMsfore you breake it* This muft* be done often- 
times, but efpecially when you come from (hootinge. 

Beware alfo when you ' fhoote of your fliafte 
lieades, dagger, knyves, or agglettes, left they race 
jrour bowe, a thinge, as I fayde before, both un- 
femelye to loke on, and alio daungerous for freates. 
Take heede alfo of miftye and dankinlhe dayes, 
which fliall hurt a bowe more than anye rayne. 
For then you muft eyther alwaye rubbe it, or els 
leave (hootuige. 

Your ^ bowe cafe (this I did not promife to 
ipeake of, becaufe it is without the nature of fhoot- 
inge, or els I (hould trouble me with other thinges 
infinite more : yet feinge it is a favegarde for the 
bowe, fome thinge I will faye of it) your bowe cafe, 
I iaye, if you ryde fordie, muft neyther be to wyde 
for your bowes, for fo fliall one clappe uppon an 
otter> and hurt them, nor yet fo ftrayte that fcarce 
^ Bowe cafe* ' 
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they can be diruft in, for that wouM laf tern en 
iyde, and wynde them. A bow cafe of lether is 
not the beft, for that is oft times moyft, wlucll 
hurteth the bowes very much. 

Therefore I have feene good (hooters whidi 
would have for everye bowe a fere cafe, made of 
wullen clothe, and then you maye putte three or 
four of them fo cafed, into a lether cafe if you will* 
This wullen cafe (hall both kepe them in funder, 
and alfo will kepe a bowe in his full ftrength, that 
it never geve for anye weather. 

At home thefe • woode cafes be verye good for 
bowes to (lande in. But take hede that your bowe 
(bnde not to nere a ftone wall, for that will make 
him moyft and weake, nor yet to neare anye fyre, 
for that will make him (horte and brittle. And 
thus much as concerninge the (avinge and keepinge 
of our bowe : now you (hall heare what thinges ye 
muft avoyde, for fear of breakinge your bowe. 

A*'(hooter chaunceth to breake his bowe com- 
monlye four wayes, by the ftringe, by the (haft, 

• There it po mentioii of iMroodeo caiet be&ie, therefbre it flwUd pertups 
ke wool cafts» unlcft fonetblng be left out tiy tlie printer. 
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Jqfiiriwiiigetofar«e,9ndbyfreates« Bytheftringe, 
u I fayd afore, when the ftringe is eydier to (Kort, 
M^. long, not furelye put on, with one wappe, or 
juft <roked on, or (home in funder with an evill 
nocioe, or fuiFered to tarye over long on. When 
the ftringe fayles the bowe muft needes breal^ 
and fpeciallye in the middes : becaufe both the endea 
have nothinge to ftoppe them : but whippes fo fiurro 
badce, that the bellye muft. needes viokntly rife up^ 
the which you fliall well percey ve in bendingp of a 
bowe backewarde. Therefore a bowe that foloweth 
the ftringe is leaft hurte with breakinge of ftringes. 

By the fluift a bow it broken eyther when it is 
to fliort, and fo you fet it in your bowe, or when 
the nocke breakes for litlenefte, or when the ftringe 
flippes without the nocke for wydeneiTe, then yoo 
pull it to your eare and lettes it go, which muft 
needes breake the fiiaft at the leaft, and put ftringe 
ac\d bow and all in jeopardye, becauie the ftrength 
of the bowe hath nothinge in it to ftoppe the vio- 
lence of it. This lunde of breakinge is moft peril* 
lous for the ftanders by, for in fuch a cafe you fluU 
foe fome time the ende of a bow fiye a hoole fcore 
fi-om a man, and that moft commonly, as I have 
marked oft, the upper ende of the bowe. 

X 2 Th« 
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. Thclxw is drawne to fane w» watytt. Syd«rr 
mt»n yott t«ke a ionger fliafe Aeti yeur dmie^ or 
ds when you (h^ your hande to lowe (H* to 
*yc for (hootinge frird, Thisf ^Nayt pulteA the 
4)acke in funder^ and then tlie bowe floefh in tnany 
*peces. 

• So r^Kn you fee a hcmt broken, liavlngc the 
4iellye rifcn uppe both wayes or to one, i^ -ftAige 
brake it. When it is Ibreken in two peces, in a 
nianer even of , and ^cialtye in the upper ende, 
the (haft nocke brake it. When ilie'backe is pulled 
afi^nder in many peces, to farre drawinge brake it. 
TThefe tokens eythm* itfwayes be true, of cls very 
IcMome mine* 

The fourtfae thinge that breaketh a bowe is 
^'freates, which niake a bowe redye arid 'apt to 
breake by any of the ihrec waycs afore fayde. 
¥*reate$ be in a ihaft as well as in a bowe, and they 
be much like a canker, creepinge and encreafingp 
m thofe places in a bowe, which be weaker then 
other. And for this purpofe muft your bowe be 
well trimmed and pyked of a cunninge man, that 
h maye come rounde in comi>a8e everye mrihere. 

^Frcatcs. 
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JVM-rfvMff ym bma* \»^w^ if y«»«r bpw have % 
ff»!Oli kxtb^P^dsfi^ Jcft the places wbich benext i^ 
Jie ]9o<; alQvvQd ftrooge enougbe to bere with thp 
4inot, or eU 4ms i^onge knot fludl fre^ the wo^kf 
4>Ui(ces next k. Freates be firft litle pinche^ the 
which when you perceave, ^nke the places about 
the pinches, ^o make them fomewhat weaker, aofl 
as woU coinrninge as where it {UQched, and to ibp 
^ttQhfiS ihall dye^ and fiever encseafe farther i^tp 
ifesate^ 

Fdr«a^ Isftgia waoy times in a pione^ lor thci^ 
fthe good >WQode is corrupted, that it muft ncxifs 
|>e w^eake, and becauie it is weake, therefore it 
freates. Good bowy^rs therefore do nd^ eveijy 
pinne, and<alowe it more woodefor feare of freatioa;. 

i^aine, bowes aioft commonly tfi^te under ll^ 
tend, not fo much a;8 fome men (uHPofc^for ^ 
.moiftnefle of the hand, as for the heate of the 
iaod. The nature of the beat, %th As^itlf^ 4» 
to loofe, and not to knilte faft, ated the ^ore lopft r 
Aemore wealQer,tbemaremak«rthemliar to imM. 

k bowels not.welltnade, whieh bath not. Mitoode 
plen^ in the bande. f or if the /eodes of tlie 
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1)owel)e ftifRflie, or a mans hand any thinge hote^ 
the bcllyc muft ncdcs fonc firctc. Rcmcdyc fiar 
frcates to any purpofe I never harde tell of anye, 
but only to make the freated place as ftrong, or 
fironger, than anye other. To fill up the'freate 
vith title (hevers of a quill and ^ewe, as fome faye 
nvill do well, by reafon muft be ftarke nought. For, 
put the cafe the freate did ceafe then, yet tbecaufe 
inrhich made it freate afore, (and that la weaknefle 
of the place) becaufe it is not taken away, muft 
needes make it fifeate againe. As for cuttinge out 
of freates, with all maner of peednge of bowes, 
l will deane exdude from perfite fliootinge. For 
peeced bowes be much like ould houfen, which be 
more chargeable to rrpayre then commodious to 
dwell in. And againe, to fwadle a bowe much 
about with bandes, verye feldome doth anye good, 
excepte it be to keepe down a fpel) in the btfckct 
otherwife bandes eyther nede not, when the bowe is 
any thing worthe, or els boote not, when it is marde 
and paft beft. And although I know mean and pooee 
fliooters will ufe peeced and banded bowes fome- 
times, becaufe thty are not able to get better when 
they would, yet, I am. fure, if they would con- 
fider it wdl, they Oiall find it both le& duu'g^ and 
more pleaTure, to beftowe at any tunc ft couple i^f 
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IbiBiiiges c^ s newe bowe» than ta beftovie tea 
pence of peeciog an old bowe, Fpr better is cofte 
upon Ibmewhat worth,, than fpence upon no- 
thinge worth. And this I fpcake alfo, becaufe 
jou would have me referre all to perfitenefle in 
fiiootinge. 

Moreover there is another thinge, which will 
ibne caufe a bowe to be broken by one of the three 
wayes which be firft fpoken of, and that is (hootinge 
in * Winter, when there is anye froft. Froft is 
wherefoever is any wateriQie humour, as is in 
woodes, eytber more or leiTe, and you knowe that 
all thinges firofen and ifie will rather breake than 
bende* Yet, if a man muft needes (hoote at any 
fitch time, let him take his bowe and bringe it to 
the fire, and there, by little and little, rubbe and 
fjiafe it with a waxed cbthe, which fliall bringe it 
to that point, that he maye (hocjte fafcly enough 
m it. This rubbing with waxe, as^ Ifayde before^ 
is a greate fuccour a^nft all wete and moyftnefie. 
In tbtt, fieldes aUb, in going betwuct the prickes, 
cyther with your hand, or els with a doth, you 
muft kqpe your bowe in fuch a temper. 

* Boyle ftmewliere metitkws a Fole » yurbo KUted* that tbe cold of kis 
ccnintriet wUtnrt bnte ld» Wvf* 

And 



' And itms nluch an eonfeernlnge yoiir b6#e^ heme 
ixtt to knowe i^hat woode it beft ftr a bowe^' 
ihen to chofe a bowe, after to tftmtm a bowtf>' 
againe to kepe it iii goodn^ffe, hft of all, how to 
fave it from all harme and evilneffe. And althoQgti 
mawy men can faye more of a bowe, yet I truft 
thefe thinges be true, and almoft fufficient for^the 
knowledge of a perfe^ bowe. 

Phi. Surelyd I beJicve fo, and yet I couM have 
heard you taike longer oti it t although I cannot fee 
what may be fayd more of it. Therefore, cxcepte 
you will pau(% a while, you may go for warde toa ihaft. 

Tox. What 7£haftes wete ihade of, in ould 
time, authours do not Co manifeflly (hewe, as of 
bowes. * Herodotus doth tell, that in the floude of 
Nilus there was a beafte, Called a Water Horfe, of 
whofe (kin, after it was dryed, the Egyptians made 
fhaftes and dartes. The tree called Cornus was fo 
common to make (haftes of, that, in good authors 
of the Latine tongue, Comus is taken for a fhafte, 
as in 9 Semca^ and that place of Vtrgill. 

Volttltakconniii Yiig.Ba.9. 

7 Skaftei, s Herod. Butc^p. • S(Ni« Hipp* 
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Yet) of all thinges that ever I marked of oiAi 
authors, eyther Greeke or Latine^ for (haftes to 
be made of, there is notliinge fo common as reedes» 
Hirodotus^ in defcribinge the mightye hoaft of 
Xerxes^ doth tell, that three greate countryes ufed 
Ihaftes made of a rede, the '^ Ethiopians^ the i^- 
cianSi (whofe (haftes* Jacked fethers, whereat I mar* 
veile mod of all) and the men oilnde. The (hafces 
of Indi were very longe, a yarde and an halfe, as 
' Arrianus doth faye, or, at the leaft, a yarde, as 
* Slj Curtius doth faye, and therefore they gave the 
greater ftrype, but yet, becaufe they were fo longe, 
they were the more unhanfome, and lefle profitable 
to the men of Inde^ as Curtius doth tell. 

In Crete and Italy they ufed to have theyr fhaftes 
of reede alfo. The beft reede for Ihaftes grew in 
' Indi^ and in Rhenus^ a floud of Itaiye, But, be- 
caufe fuch ihaftes be neyther eafye for Englijhemn, 
to get, and, if they were gotten, fcarce profitable 
for them to ufe, I will let them pafle, and fpeake 
of thofe (haftes yiYixdiEngliJhemen^ at this daye, moft 
commonly do approve and allowe. A (haft hath 
three principall parts, the dele, the fethers, and 

^ in Poljrm. > Arrianus 8. ^Q^Curt. 8. ^?\\a. 
i6. 36. 
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tiie head : wlioreof every one umift be fererallyt 
gotten of. 

Steles be made of (fivers woodes : as^ 

BraftU, Byrche, Bhckthome, 

TurkieWoode, Asflic, Beche, 

Fuftickc, Oakc, Elder, 

Sugercheftc, Serviftree, Aipc, 

Hardbeame, Hulder, Salowe. 

Thefe woodcs, as they be moft commonly ufed, 
fo they be moft fit to be ufed : yet fomc one fitter 
then an other for divers mens (hootinge, as ihall 
be told afterward. And in this pointe, as in a 
bowe, you muft trufte an honeft fletcher, Never- 
thelefle, although I cannot teach you to make a 
bowe or a (haft, which belongeth to a bowyerand 
a fletcher to come to theyr lyving, yet will I ihewe 
you fome tokens to know a bowe and a (hafte, which 
pertaynedi to an archer to come to good fhootinge. 

A dele muft be well ^ feafoned for caftinge, and 
it muft be made as the graine lyeth, and as it 
groweth, or els it will never flye cleane, as clothe 

» seafoned for cafiinge, thit is, wen ftiibned to binder It from waipine* 
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wot dverthwtrtj and apinft the waU» can ntvinr 
hoofeamancleaiie. AknottyftdeonaybefuffiBrai 
in a bi^ fliaft, but for a Iktle fbsA, it i$ nothing 
fit, both becauib k will never flye fane, md^ be- 
fides that, it is ever in danger of tweaking, it flyeth 
not farre becaufe the ftrength of the ihoote is hin- 
dered and flopped at the knot, even as a ftone caft 
into a plaine even ftiU water, will make the water 
move a great fpace, yet, if there be any whirlinge 
plat in the water, the moving oeafeth when k cometk 
at the whirling plat, which is not much Unlike a 
knot in a fliaft, if k be confidered wdl. So every 
tfattig as k is plaine and ftraight of his own natuM^ 
fo it is fitted for fvre movuige. Therefore a fide 
which is harde to ftand in a bowe withoute knc^, 
and ftrd^te, (I mean not artifidallye ftreight as 
the fletcher doth make it, but naturallye ftreighte as 
it groMveth in the woode) is beft to make a fhafte 
of, eyther to go deane, flye fane, ot ftande fiirely 
in anye weather. 

Now bow big^, how final!, how heavye, how 
li^t, how long, how (hort, a Ihaft (hould be paT^ 
tieularly for every man, feeing we muft talke of the 
general nature of (hootmge, can not be toulde no 
more than yon Rhetoricians can appoint anye one 
Y 2 kind 
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kind of wordes, of fentences, of figures, fit for 
everye matter, but even as the man and the matter 
reqoyreth, fo the fitted to be ufcd. Therefore, as 
concernlnge thofe contraryes in a (haft, everye man 
muft avoyde them, and drawe to the meane of 
them, which mean is beft in all thingcs. Yet if a 
man happen to offende in any of the extremes, it 
is better to ofFende in want and fcantnefie, than in 
to much and outragious excedtnge As- it is better 
to have a (haft a Jitle to (hort, than over longe, 
fomewhat to light, than over lumpi(he, a^ Jitle to 
fmat, than, a greate deale to big, which thinge is 
not only truly fayde in (hootinge, but in all other 
thinges that ever man goeth about, as in eatinge, 
taulkinge, and all other thinges like, which matter 
was once excellentlye difputed upon, in the fchoies, 
you know when. 

And to ofFende, in thefe contraryes, commeth 
much, if men take not heede, througbe the kinde 
of woode, whereof the (haft is made; for Tome 
woode belonges to that exceedinge part, fome to 
the fcant part, fome to the meane, as BrareU, 
Turkie woode, Fufticke, Sugar chefte, and fuch 
like, make dead, heavye, lumpi(he, hobbling (haftes. 
Againe, Hulder, Blacke thorne, Serveftree> Beeche, 
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Elder,' Afpe, and Salowe, eyther for iheyr weak* . 
nefs of lighrnefie, make holow, ftartihg, fcudding, 
'gaddinge fhaftes. But Birche, Hardbeame, fome 
Oake, and fome Afhe, being both ftronge cnoughc 
to ftande in a bowe, and alfo light enoughe to fly 
farre, are bed for a meane, which is to be fought 
out in every thinge. And although I know, that 
fome men flioote fo ftronge, that the deade woodes 
be light enough for them, and other fome fo weake, 
that the loufe woodes be likewyfe for them bigge 
enoughe, yet generallye, for the moft part of men, 
the n>eane is the beft. And fo to conclude, that is 
aiwayes beft for a man, which is meeteft for him. 
Thus no woode of his owne nature is eyther to 
light or to heavy, but as the (hooter is himfelfe 
which doth uie it. For that ihaft, which one * 
yeare for a man is to lighte and Icuddinge, for the 
felfe fame reafon the next yeare may chaunce to be 
hcavye and hobblinge. Therefore cannot I ex- 
prefle, except generallye, what is beft woode for a 
ihafte, but let everye man, when he knoweth his 
owne ftrengthe, and the nature of everye woode, 
provide and fit himfelfe thereafter. Yet, as con- 
cerninge (heafFe arrowes for war, (as I fuppofe) it 
were Utter to make them of good A(he, and not 
of Afpe, as they be now a dayes. For of all other 
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VNiodks lint eror I proved, Aihe bdnge bigge h 
fwifteft, and againe heyye to geve a g^t ftripe 
mthally which A^ (hall not do. What hoavinefle 
^bth in a ftrtpe tverj nuin by experience can tell, 
therefore Aihe being both * fwifter and heavyer^ 
is more fit for fheafe arrowes than A^, and thua 
much for the bcft woode for (hi^es. 

Againe likewife as no one woode can be greatlyt 
meete for all kinde of fhaftesy no more can one 
fafliion of the ftele be fit for every (hooter. For 
thoTe that be little breafted and bigge towarde the 
heade, csdled by theyr likendTe Taper fa(hion, 
Re(he Growne, and of fome mery felowes Bob- 
taiies, be (it for them which (hoote under hand, 
beeaufe they (hoote with a fofte loufe, and ftrefles 
not a (hafte much in the brdle, where the weight 
of the bowe lyeth, as you may perceyve by tlM 
weringe of everye (hafte. Againe, the bigge breafted 
fhaft is fit for him which (hooteth right atbre htm^ 
or ds the breaft beinge weake (houid never with-> 
ftande that (Ironge pithye kinde of (hootinge ; thiis, 
the under hand muft have a fmal breft to go clene 

* This account of the qualities of the afh, which it reprefented as having 
ftme peealjar yuwer of fwiftneis, is obfcure. He probably means, that aft H 
•bt wood which, to a quantity proper for w anvw, bas weight eoowKb to 
ftrike bard, and Ughtnefs enough to £y ftr. 
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iimjr OBt of the bowe, the fore hand maft kxve a 
bigge brefte to beare the great might of the boweti 
The (bah muft be made roiinde, nothing flat^ 
without gpU or vemme, for this purpofe. For be* 
canfe roundnefle (whether you take example in 
tmvea or in earthe) is fitted fhappe and forme 
both for faft movii^, and alfo for Tone perdnge of 
any thinge. And therefore Arijioile bcfth^ that na- 
ture hath made the raine to be rounde, becaufe it 
ihould the eafelyer enter through the ayre. 

The nocke of the ihaft is diyerfdy made, for 
fome be great and full, fome handfome and lide; 
fome wyde, fome narowe, fome deepe, fome flia^ 
lowe, fome rounde, fome longe, fome with one 
nocke, fome with double nocke, whereof every one 
hath his prop^rtye. The great and full nocke may 
be well fdt, and manye wayes they fave a fliaft 
from breakinge. The handfome and litle nocke 
will go cleane awaye from the hand, the wyde nocke 
is noughe, both for breakinge of the fliafte and alfo 
for fodaine flippinge out of the ftringe, when the 
narro we nocke doth avoyde both thofc harmcs. The 
deepe and longe nocke is good in warre for fure 
locpinge in of the ftringe. The flialowe and rounde 
nocke is beft for our pttspofo in pricking for cleane 
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deliverance of a flioote. And double nockinge i% 
ufed for double fuertye of the (hafte. And thus 
hnc as concerninge a hoole fteele. Peecii^ of a 
(haft with Brafell and HoUie, or other heavye woodes, 
is to make the ende * compafle heavye with the 
feathers in flyinge^ for the.AedfaAer fhootiitge. 
For if the ende were plumpe heavye with leade and 
the wood next it light, the head ende would ever 
be downwards, and never flye ftreight. Two 
pointes in peecinge be enough, leaft the moyftneile 
of the earth enter to much into the peecinge, and 
&} loufe the glue. Therefore many pointes be 
more pleafaunte to the eye, than profitable for the 
ufc. - Some ufe to peece theyr (h^ftes in the nocke 
with Brafell or HoUyc, to counterwey with the 
heade, and I have feene fome for the fame purpofe 
bore an hole a litle beneath the nocke, and put 
leade in it. But yet none of thefe wayes be any 
thing needfull at all, for the nature of a feather in 
flying, if a man mark it well, is able to beare uppe 
a wonderful weight : and I thincke fuch peecinge 
came uppe firft, thus : when a good archer hath 
broken a good (haft, in the feathers, and for the 
fantaiie he hath had to it, he is loth to leefe it, and 
therefore doth he peece it. And then by and by 

• Compaft bctvye, ftoas to figniiy pcoportiODAtelst heavy. 
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t>ther, tither becaufe it is gaye, or els becaufe they 
mil have a (haft like a good archer, cutteth theyr 
hole fhaftes, and peeceth them againe : a thinge^ 
by my judgmente, more coftlye than nedefbU* 
And dius have you hearde what woode, what £i-> 
fhion, what nockinge, what peteinge, a ftele muft 
have. Now foloweth the featheringe. 

Phi. I would nevdr have thought you could 
have fayde half fo much of a ftele, and, I thincke, 
as concerninge the Htle feather, and the playne 
heade, there is but litle to faye. Tox. Litle, 
Yes, truly : for there is no one thinge in all (hoot- 
tinge fo much to be looked on as the feather. For, 
firft, a queftion may he a(ked : Whether any other 
thinge befyde a feather, be fit for a (haft or no ? 
If a feather only be fit, whether a goofe feather 
onlye or no ? If a goofe feather be beft, then 
whether there be any difference as concerninge the 
feather of an olde goofe, and a younge goofe ; a 
gander, or a goofe ; a fenny goofe, or an upland- 
ifhe goofe ? Againe, which is the beft feather in 
any goofe, the right winge or the left winge, the 
pinion feather, or any other feather: a whyte, 
blacke, or greye feather ? Thirdly, in fetting on 
your feather, whether it is pared or drawn with a 
Z thicke 
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tfakke rybbe, or a thinne rybbe, (the rybbe is the 
hard quill which divideth the feather) a long feather 
better or a (horte, fet oq near the nocke^ or ft^r 
from the nocke, fet on ftreight, or fomewhat bow- 
inge ? And whether one or two feathers runne on 
the bowe. Fourthlyc, in coulinge or (heeringe, 
whether highe or lowe, whether fomewhat fwyne 
backed (I mud ufe (hooters wordes) or fadlebacked^ 
whether rounde or fquare fliornc ! And whether 
a (haft at any time ought to be plucked, and howe 
to be plucked ? 

Phi. Surely, Toxophtkj I thincke many fletch- 
ers, although daylye they have thefe thinges in ure, 
if they were afked fodenly, what they could fay of 
a fethor, they could not faye fo much. But I pray 
you let me heare you more at large exprefle thofe 
thinges in a feather, the which you packed up in 
fo narrowe a roume. And firft, whether any other 
thing may be ufed for a feather or not. Tox. 
That was the firft pointe indede, and bccaufe there 
foloweth many after, I will hye apace over them, 
as one that had many a mile to ryde. Shaftes to 
have had alwayes feathers, ^ Plinius in Latinej and 
^ Julius Pollux in Greke^ do plainlye Ihewe, yet 

*Plin. 16. 36. 5 J. Pol. I. 10. 
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onlye the Lycians I reade in ^ Hirodotus^ to have 
ufed ihaftes without feathers, Onelye a feather is 
fit for a (haft for two caufes, firft becaufe it is 
* leath, weake to geve place to the bo we, then 
becaufe it is of that nature, that it will ftarte up 
after the bowc. So plate, woode, or home, can- 
not ferve, becaufe they will not geve place. Againe^ 
clothe, paper, or parchmente, cannot ferve, be-* 
caufe they will not ryfe after the bowe, therefore a 
feather is only meete, becaufe it only will do both. 
Nowe to loke on the feathers of all maner of 
byrdes, you (hall fee fome fo lowe, weake and 
ihort, fome fo courfe, ftore and harde, and the 
ribbe fo brickie, thin and narrow, that it can neither 
be drawen, pared, nor yet well fet on, that excepte 
it be a fwanne for a deade fhaft, (as I knowe fome 
good archers have ufed) or a ducke for a flight, 
which laftes but one (hoote, there is no feather but 
onlye of a goofe that hath all commodities in it* 
And trulye at a (horte butte, which fome man doth 
ufe, the peacock feather doth feldome kepe up the 
ihaft eyther right or level, it is fo rough and heavye, 
fo th^t manye men, which have taken them up for 
gaynefie, hath layde them down agayne for profit^ 
^ Herod. PoK 

« ^Qath is Umber, flpable, eafily giving way. MUtoa calls it Utbe. 
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thus, for our purpofe, the goofe is the beft feather, 
for the beft fhooter. Phi. No 'that is not fo, 
for the beft ihooter that ever was, ufed otfaerfeathers. 
Tox. Yea, are you fo cunninge ia ftiootinge ? I 
praye you who was that ? Phi. ttrrttiifj, which 
had his (haftes feathered with eagles feathers, as 
''Hefadus doth %, Tox. Well, as for Her- 
adiSj feeing neyther water nor lande, heaven nor 
bell» coulde fcarce content him to abyde in, it was 
no marveile though felye poore goofe feather coulde 
not pleafe him to (hoote withal ; and againe, as 
for eagles, they flye fp hye and builde fo farre of, 
that they be very harde to come by. Yet well 
fare the gentle ^ gpofe, which bringeth to a man, 
even to his doore, fo manye exceeding commodi- 
ties* For the goofe is mans comfort in warre and 
in peace, fleepinge and wakinge. What prayfe 
foever is geven to fliootinge, the goofe may chal- 
lenge the beft part in it. Howe well dothe (he 
make a man fare at his table I Howe eafilye dothe 
(he make a man lye in his bedde ? Howe fit even 
as her feathers be only for (hootinge, fo be her quills 
fit only for writinge. Phi. Indede, ToxophiU^ 
that is the beft prayfe you gave to a goofe yet, and 

7 Hefiodus in Scuto. Her. * A Goofe. 
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fiirely I would have fayde you had bene to blame^ 
if you had overflciptc it, 

Tox. The RomayneSj I trowe, PhiloUge^ not fo 
much becaufe a goofe with crying faved their Capi^ 
iftlium^ and heade toure, with their golden JupiUr^ 
as Propertius doth fay very pretely in this verfe, 

Anferis et tutum voce fuiflfc Jovem. Propertius. 

W eft, 
Theves on a night bad ftolne Jupiter, had a goofe not a kekede. ' 

Did make a golden ^ goofe, and fet her in the top{>e 
gf the Capitoliumy and appointed alfo the Qenfores 
to allow out of the comihon butche yearely fti* 
pendes, for the hndinge of certaine geefe ; the lU* 
maymSf did not, I faye, geeve all this honour to 
a goofe for that good dede onely, but for other in« 
finite mo, which come daily to a man by geefe ; 
and furelye if I (hould declame in the prayfe of any 
maner of befi ly vinge, I would chufe a gooie. But 
the goofe hath made us flee to farre from our mat* 
ter. Now, Sir, ye have heard how a feather mqft 
be bad, and that a ^oofe feather onlye : it folow- 
eth of a young goofe and an olde, and the refidue 
belonginge to a feather : which thinge I will (hortlye 
courfe over ; whereof, when you knowe the pro- 

9 Livius i» Dec. 5. 
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perties, you may fit your fhaftes according to your 
ihootinge, which rule you muft obferve in ail other 
tbinges to, becaufe no one falhion orquantityecan 
be fit for every man, no more than a (hooe or a 
cote can be. The olde goofe feather is ftifie and 
ftronge, good for a wynde, and fitteft for a dead 
(haft : the younge goofe feather is weake and fyne, 
beft for a fwifte fliafte, and it muft be couled at the 
firft (heering, fomewhat hyc, for with (hootingelt 
will fattle and faule very much. The fame thing 
(althougbe not fo much) is to be confidered iif z 
goofe and a gander. A fenny goofe, even as 
her fle(he is blacker, ftoorer, unholfomer, fo is 
her feather, for the fame caufe, courfer, ftoorer, 
and rougher, and therefore I have heard very good 
fletchers fay, that the fecond fbther in fbme place 
is better than the pinion in other fome. Betwixt 
the winges is litle difference, but that you muft 
have divers fliaftes of one flight, feathered with divers 
winges, for divers wyndes : for if the wynd and 
the feather go both one waye, the (hafte will be 
caryed to much. The pinion feathers, as it hath 
the firft place in the winge, fo it hath the firft place in 
good featheringe. You may know it afore it be 
pared, by < bought which is in it, and againe when 
it is couled, by the thickneffe above^ and the thick- 
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nefle at the grounde, and alfo by the fiiffnefle and 
fiaefle which will cary a (haft better, fafter and 
further, even as a fine &yle cloth doth a (hippe. 

The coloure of the feather is lead to be regarded^ 
yet fomewhat to be loked on ; for a good white you 
have fometimes an ill greye. Yet furely it (bnd- 
eth with good reafon, to have the cocke feather 
blacke or greye, as it were to geve a man waminge 
to nocke right. The cocke feather is called that 
which ftandeth above in right nockinge, which if you 
do not obferve, the other feathers muft needes runne 
on the bowe, and fo marre your fliote. And thus 
farre of the goodnefie and choyce of your feather : 
now foloweth the fetting on. Wherein you muft 
looke that your feathers be not drawen for ha(li- 
. neile, but pared even and ftreighc with diligence. 
The fletcher draweth a feather when it hath but 
one fwappe at it with his knife, and then phyneth 
it a litle, with rubbing it over his knife. He pareth 
it when he taketh leyfure and heede, to make everye 
part of the rybbe apt to (land ftreight and even on 
upon the ftele. This thing, if a man cake not 
hede on, he may chaunce have caufe to fay fo of 
his fletcher, as in dreflinge of meate is commonlye 
£iyde of cookes : and that is, that God fendeth us 

good 
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good feathers, but the devill noughtyc fletchers. 
If anye fletchers heard me fay.thus, they would not 
be angrye wkh me, cxcepte they were ill fletchers : ' 
and^et by reafon, thofe fletchers too ought rather 
to amende themfelves for doing ill, than be angrye 
with me for faying truth. The ribbe in a ftiflfe 
feather may be thinner, for fb it will ftande 
cleaner on : but iri a weakc feather you muft 
leave a thicker ribbe, or els if the ribbe, which 
is the foundation and grounde wherein nature hath 
fct every clefte of the feather, be taken to nere the 
feather, it muft nedes folow, that the feather (hall 
fall and droup down, even as any herbc doth which 
hath his roote to nere taken on with a fpade. The 
length and (hortnefle of the feather ferveth for 
divers (haftes, as a longe feather for a longe, heavye, 
or byg (hafte, the fliort feather for the contrarye. 
Againe, the (horte maye ftande farther, the longe 
nerer the nocke. Your feather muft ftand aJmoft 
ftreight on, but yet after that fort, that it may turne 
rounde in flyinge. 

And here I confider the wonderfull nature of 
fhootinge, which ftandeth altogether by that fa- 
fhion, which is moft apt for quicke movinge, and 
that is by roundnefle. For firft the bowe muft be 
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gathered roiuide, in drawinge it muft come rounds 
compaile, the ftringe muft be rounde, the ftele muft 
be round, the beft nocke rounde, the feather (home 
fomewhat rounde, the ihaft in^Ayinge muft turne 
rounde, and, if it flye far, it fljeth a rounde com* 
paiTe, for eyther above or beneathe a rounde com* 
pafle hindereth the flyinge. Moreover, both the 
fletcher in makinge your fhaft, and you in nock- 
inge your ihaft, muft take heede that two feathers 
equally runne on the bow* For if one feather 
runne alone on the bowe, it ihall quickely be worne, 
and ftiall not be able to match vyith the other fea- 
thers ; and againe, at the lowfe, if the fhaft be 
light, it will ftart, if it be hcavye, it will hoble. 
And thus as concerning fettinge on of your feather* 
Now of coulinge. 

To (here a ihaft highe or lowe, muft be as the 
ihafte is, heavye or light, great or litle, long or 
ihort, the fwyne backed faihion maketh the ihaft 
deader, for it gathereth more ayre than the faddle 
backed, and therefore the Siddle backe is furer for 
daunger of weather, and fitter for fmothe flyinge. 
Againe, to ihere a ihaft rounde, as they were wont 
fometimes to do, or after the tryangle faihion, which 
is muche ufed now a dayes, both be good. For 
A a roundneile 
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ftmftdDdft isaptefet flyinge of his bwi\ nature, and 
all ttianer of tryangle faihion (the fharpt pointe 
goinge before) is alfo naturaUye apte for quicke en- 
tringe j and therefore fayth '^ Ciar^j that cranes, 
taught by nature, obfervc in flyingc a tryangle fa- 
ihion alwaye$, becaiife it is To apte to perce and go 
through the ayre withall. Lad of all, pluckinge 
of feathers h nought, for there is no furetye in it^ 
therefore let every archer have foch (haftes, that he 
may both know thefti and truft them at every 
chaunge of weather. Yet, if they muft ncdes be 
plucked, plucke them as litle as can be, for fo (hall 
they be the lefle unconfiant. And (hus I have knit 
up in a$ thoi't a roume as I could, the beft feathers, 
featheringe, and coulinge of a (haft. 

Phi. I thincke furelye you have fo taken up the 
matter, with you, that you have left nothinge be- 
hinde you. Nowe you have broughte a (hafte to 
the heade, which, if it weft oh, we had done a$ 
concerninge all inftniinentes belonging to (hoot* 
iftge. Tox. Neccflitye, the inventor of all 
goodnefle (as all authors in a manner do faye) 
amonges all other thinges invented a fhaft head, 
iirft to fave the end from breakii^, then it made 

«• De Nat. Dcdf, 
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it fliarpe it fticke better, aftar it mad^ it of ftrong 
matter, to laft better ; laft of aU» cxpcrience^nd Htytt^ 
dome of men hath brought it to fudi a perfitneflie, 
that there is no one things to profitable bdonging to 
artilkrye, either to ftril^e a mans enemye (brer in 
warre, or to (hoote nerer the marke at home, than isa 
fitte heade f^^r both purpofes. For if a (hitft bdce 
a heade, it is worth nolhiog for nsytber xA. 
Therefore, feeinge heades be fo neceflarye, they 
muft of neceffirye be well loked upon. Heades for 
warre, of longe time hath bene made, not onlye of 
divers natters, bu( alfo of divers t^lhions* The 
TnyoHf had heades of yrpn, as dib verfe, fpoken of 
Pmid$rmy iheweth : 

Up to tbe pappe bis ftringe did he pull, his Ihaft to the harde yron. Iliad 4, 

The Gncians had heades of braflc, as Ulxffis 
ihaftes were headed, when he flewe Antgnius and 
the other wowers of Penelope. 

^-Q^te tbroMgiie a dore flewe a fliaft with a tvaflt kead. Qdyfl; if. 

It is playne in ■ Homer j where Menelaus was 
wounded of Pandarus (haftcs, that the heades were 
not ^lewe4 on, but tyed pn with 4 ftring^ ,as the 

» Iliad. 4, 
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commentaryes in Greie plainly tdU And therefore 
(hooters, at that time, ufed to carye theyr ihafres 
without heades, until they occupyed them, and 
then fet on an head, as. it appeareth in Hmir, the 
twenty-firft booke Od^eyy where Penelope brought 
Uliffis bow downe amon^es the gentlemen which 
came on wowing to her, that he which was able to 
bende itand drawe it, might enjoy her, and after 
her folowed a maydtf, fayth ^ Homer ^ caryingea 
bagge full of heades, both of yfon and brafle. 

« The men of 5gf/£ifi ufed heads of braile. The 
men xAIndi ufed header oftyron. The Ethiopians 
ufed heads of hard (harpe ftone, as both > Herodotus 
and Pollux doth tell. The Germainesy as Cornelius 
Tacitus doth faye, had theyr fliaftes headed with 
bone, and manye countryes, both of olde time and 
nowe, ufe heades of home. But, of all other, yron 
and ftele muft nedes be the fitted for heades, 
^ Julius Pollux calleth otherwyfe than we do, where 
the feathers be the heade, and that which we call 
the heade, he calleth the point. 

Fafliion of heades is divers, and that of olde time : 
two manner of arrowes heades, fayth Pollux^ was 

* Odyff. a I. 3 Herod. Clio. Polyin. ♦J. Pol. i. lo, 
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ufed in bide time. Tfai oae he calleth Sywvof der 
fcribinge it thus, havinge two pointes or barbeS| 
lokinge backeward to the ftele and the feathers, 
which furelye we call ,in Englijhe a brode arrowie 
head, or a Cwalowe tayle. The other he calleth 
yy^X^u having twopc^ntes ftretchinge (orwarde^ 
and this Englijhemen do call a forke header both 
thefe two kindes of heades were ufed in Homtrt 
dayes, for Tiuctr ufed forked heades, layinge thus 
to Agarmmnony 

Bight good fliaftes have I fliot fith I came, ech one with a fbrke heade. Iliad. S. 

Pandarus heades and Ulyjis heades were brode 
arrowe heades, as a man maye learne in Horner^ 
that would be curious in knowinge that matter. 
Hircuks ufed forked heades, but yet they had three 
pointes or forkes, when other mens had but two. 
The Parthians at that great battaile where they flue 
riche Crajflis and his Yonne, ufed brode arrowe 
heads, whiche ftacke fo fore that the ^ R^maynes 
could not pull them out againe, Commodus the Em- 
perour ufed forked heades, whofe fafliion ^ Hero* 
dian doth lively and naturallye defcribe, fayinge, 
that they were like the ihap of a newe mone, where- 
with he woulde fmite the head of a birde, and never 

5 PItttarchus in Craflb, ^ Herod, i. 
^^ miflei 
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mlfle) other fafhbn of heades have not I redde 
on. Our EngHJhi heades be better in warre than 
ey ther forked heades or brode arrowe heades. For 
firft, the ende beinge lighter, they flee a great deale 
the (after, and, by the fame reafon, geveth a farre 
forer ftripe. Yea, and, I fiippofe, if the fame litle 
barbes which they have, were dean put awaye, 
they (hould be ferre better. For this every man 
doth graunt, that a jfhaft, as long as it flyeth, 
♦ turnes, and when it leaveth turning, it leaveth 
going any farther. And every thing that enters 
by a turnings and boringe faftiion, the more flatter 
it is, the work it enters, as a knife, though it be 
iharpe, yet, becaufe of the edges, will not bore fo 
well as a bodkin, for everye rounde thinge enters 
beft; and therefore nature, faytfa AriftotU^ made 
the raine droppes round, for quicke percinge the 
ayre. Thus, eyther fhaftes tume not in flyinge, 
or eUe our flat arrow heades ftop theihaft in en- # 
termg. Phi. But yet, Toxophik^ to hold your 
communication a liife, I fuppofe the flat head is 
better, both becaufe it maketh a greater hole* and 
alio becaufe it ftickes faftcr in, Tox. Thcfc 

• If it be tnic,MwebeUevc ft b, thata ftift turai itnmd in flying, It Is not 
«RM that trijui£a]arAaftsa»goo4 for idmiagi >• bat been «iid by tftc an- 
thor, nor that Commodua couJd intercept tiie neck Of a binl between the 
twopoittti of a Iialf noqii, 
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two reafons, as they be both true. To they be both 
nought. For firft, the lefle hole, if it be deepe, 
is the worfe to heale againe : \vhen a man fliooteth 
at his enemy, he dcfyreth rather that it fliould enter 
farre than fticke fad. For what remedye is it, I 
praye you, for him that is fmitten with a deepe 
wounde, to pull out the fliaft quicklye, exc^t it 
be to haft his death Tpedelye i Thus heades which 
make a litle hole and deep, be better in warre, 
than thofe which make a great hole and fticke faft 
in. 7 Jiy/riy/P«iZM;rmakethmentionofceitainekindes 
of heades for warre, which beare fyre in them, and 
* Scripture alfo fpeaketh< fomewhat of the fame, 
9 Herodotus doth tell a wonderfuil policy to be done "^ 
by Xerxes J what time he befieged the great tower 
in jtthens : He mzde his archers binde tbeyr Ihaft 
heades about with towe, and then fet it on fyre and 
(hoote them, which thing done by many archers^ 
fet all the place on fyre, which were of matter to 
burne : and, befydes that, dafed the men within, 
fo that they knew not whyther to turne thenu But, 
to make an end of all heades for warre, I woulde 
wyfhe that the heade makers of Engknde fhould 
make theyr fheafe arrow heades more harder pointed 
than they be : for I myfelfe have feene of late fuch 

7pollttX7. *Pf^m7. tHefod.Vran. 
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heades fet upon (heafe arrowes, as the officers, i£ 
they had feene them, would not have bene content 
withall. 

Nowe as conceminge heades for puckinge, which 
is our purpofe, there be divers kindes, fome be 
biont heades, fome (harpe, fome both blonte and 
iharpe. The blonte heades meil ufe, becaufe they 
perceive them to be good to kepe a lengthe withall, 
they kepe a good lengthe, becaufe a man puUeth 
them no further at one time than at another $ for 
in feelinge the plompe ende alwayes equallye, he 
may lowfe them. Yet, in a winde, and againft 
the winde, the weather hath fo much power on 
the brode ende, that no man can kepe no fure 
length with fuch a head; therefore a blont head, 
in a caulme or downe a winde, is very, good, 
otherwife none worfe. Sharpe heades at the ende, 
without any (boulders, (I call that the (houl- 
ders in a heade which a mans finger (hall feele 
afore it come to 'the point) will perch quicklye 
through a winde, but yet it hath two difcommo- 
dities, the one that it will kepe no length, it kepeth 
no length, becaufe no man can pull it, certainly 
as fiirre at one time as at another : it is not drawen 
certainly fo farre one time as at another, becauie it 
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lacketh ihoulderinge, wherewith, as with a fare 
token, a man might be warned when to loufe ; and 
alfo becaufe men are afrayd of the iharpe pointe for 
fettinge it in the bowe* The fecond incommoditye 
is when it is lighted on the grounde, the fmall 
point (hall everye time be in jeopardye of hurtinge, 
which thinge* of all other, will foneft make the 
fhaft lefe the length. "Nowe, when blont heades 
be good to kepe a length withall, yet nought for a 
winde ; fliarpe heades good to perch the weather 
withal, yet nought for a length; certaine heade 
makers, dwellinge in London^ perceyving the com- 
moditye of both kindes of heades, joyned with a 
difcommoditye, invented new files and other in- 
ftrumentes, wherewith they brought heades for 
prickinge to fUbh a perfitnefle, that all the com* 
modityes of the two other heades (hould be put in 
one heade, without any difcommodity at all* 
They made! a certaine kinde of heades, which men 
call Hie Rigged, Creafed, or Shouldred heades, 
or Silver-fpoon heades, for a certaine likenefle 
that fuch heades have with the knob ende of 
fome filver fpones. Thefe heades be good both to 
kepe a length withall, and alfo to perche a winde 
withall. To kepe a length withall, becaufe a man 
maye certainly pull it to the ihoulderinge every 
B b ihoote^ 
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ihMtQt and np fsinNr ; &> pereb i wtode mihsAU 
lH»Qmfe the potato from . tbo fliouldo: forward, 
hrcaketb the waather at all other iharpe thioges 
dk)o» So the Uont (houlder fcrveth for a fiire 
length kepinge, the .pointe alio is ever fit for a 
lOttghe and great weather percinge« And thus 
much, u (hortly as I could, as concemings heades 
both fi>r warre and peace. ?hu But is there no 
eunninge as conc^rninge fetting on of the heade. 
Tox» Well remembred. But that point belong** 
eth to fletchers, y^ you may defyre him to (et 
your heade full on, and clofis on. Full on is when 
the woode is bet harde up to the ende or ftoppinge 
of the heade ; cbfe on, is when there is left woode 
on everye fyde the ihafte, enoughe to fill the. head 
withall^ or wlien it is neyther too litle nor yet 
too great* If th«re be anye fault in any of thefe 
pointes, the heade, when it lighteth on an hardo 
flon^, or grounda, will be in jeopardye, eyther of 
breai^inge, or els otherwife burtinge. Stopping 
of heados eyther v^ith leade or any things els, fliall 
not nede dowe, becaufe evi^ fUver fpoone, or 
ihouldred heade^ is flopped of itfelfe, Shorte 
heades be better than longe: for firft, thelong^ 
heade i« worfe for the maker to 6k ftmght com* 
paift everye way^ & a^ine^ it is worfe fo^ tbo fletdwr 

to 
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to fet ftmight on; thirdlye, it 19 aluvtyes in imre 
jeopardye of breakirtgig iprtien it is on. And no^, 
I tro^c, Phibbge^ we have done as cottccminge afl 
inftrumentcs belonging to fliootinge, which every 
fere areher ought to provide for himfelfe. And 
there remayneth two ihinges behinde, wlikh be 
general or common to every man, the weather and 
the marke, but, becaufe they be fo knit with (hoot- 
inge ftraighte, or kepinge of a tengthe, I will refer 
them to that place ; and now we will come (God 
willinge) to handle our inftrumentes, the tWnge 
that every man defyreth to do well. Phi. If 
you teache me fo well to handle i!he inftrumentes 
as you have defcrybed them, I fuppofe I (hall be 
an archer good enoughe* Tox, Tokameany 
Uibge, (as you know better than !, PhrMoge) and 
e^ecialFye to d<o a tfiingc whJi a mans handcs, muft 
be done, if a man wouM beexcellent, in his youiJie. 
Younge trees m gardens, i/Wiich bcke a?l fenfes, 
and beaftes without reafon, when they be younge, 
may, with handlinge and teachinge, be brought to 
wonderful! thinges. 

And tWs i# not onlyc trtie in naturrf thinges, 

but in anifieiaU thinges to, as the potter moil cun* 

ningly doth caft his pottes when his claye is foft 
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and workable, and waxe taketh print when it is 
warme, and leathie weake, not when clay and waxe 
be harde and olde : and even fo, every man in bis 
youth, both with witte and bodye, is moft apte 
and pliable to receive any cunning that ihould be 
taught him. 

This communication of teachinge youth, maketh 
me remember the right worlhipful, and my fingu- 
lar good maider. Sir Humphreyi Wingfitlde^ to 
whom, next God, I ought to rcferrc, for his ma- 
nifold benefits bdlowed on me, the pore talent of 
learninge which God hath lent me : and for his 
fake do I owe my fervice to all other of the name 
and noble houfe of the Wingfieldes^ both in worde 
and deede. This worfliipful man hath ever loved 
and ufed to have many children brought up in 
learninge in his houfe, amonges whom I myfelfe 
was one. For whom at terme-times he would 
bringe down from London both bowe and fhaftes, 
and, when they fliould playe, he would go with 
them himfelfe into the fielde, and fee them Ihoote, 
and he that Ihotte fayreft, Ihould have the beft 
howe and (haftes, and he that (hotte ill favouredly, 
ihould be mocked of his fellowes, till he (hotte 
better. 

Would 
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Would to God all Engkndi had ufed, or would 
ufe to laye the foundation, after the example of 
this worlhipful man, in bringinge up children in 
the booke and the bowe : by which two thinges the 
hole common wealthe, both in peace and warre, is 
chieflye ruled and defended withall. 

But to our purpofe, he that muft come to this 
high perfeflnefs in fliootingc, which we fpeake of, 
muft nedes beginne to learne it in his youtke, the 
omittinge of which thinge in England^ b6th maketh 
fewer (hooters, and alfo every man, that is a (hooter, 
ihoote worfe than he might if he were taught. 
Phi. Even as I knowe this is true, which you 
faye, even fo, Toxophile^ you have quite difcouraged 
me, and drawen my minde cleane from (hootinge, 
feeinge, by this reafon, no man that hath not ufed it 
in his youthe, can be excellent in \U And I fuppofe 
the fame reafon would difcourage many other mo, if 
they heard you talk after this fort. Tox. This 
thinge, Pbilohgiy (hall dilcourage no man that is wyfe. 
For I will prove that wyfedome may worke the fame 
thinge in a man, that nature doth in a childe, 

A chllde by three thinges is broughte to excel* 
lencye. By aptneiTe, defyre, and feare: aptne(]e 
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maketh hkn pBable, like waxe, to be foraied and 
la(hk>ned, even as a man would have him. De- 
fyre, to be as good/ or better, than his fellowes : 
and fear of them whom he is under, wiH caofe him 
take great kiboure and paine with dtiigente heede, in 
leaminge any thing, whereof pro^eedeth, at the 
laft, cxcellencyc and pcrfcdneflc. 

A man maye, by wyfedome in learninge of any 
thinge, and fpeciallye to (hoote, hare three like 
commodftyes aMb, whereby he may, as it were, 
become yonge againe, and fo afttaine to excelten- 
eye. For as a childe is apt by nattirall youthe, fe 
a man, by ufinge at the firft weake bowes, fiarre 
tincfemcth his flrength,,(haM be as pliable and rcdye 
to be taughte fayre fhooringe as any childe : and 
dailye ufc of the feme (haU both kcepe him in 
feyre (hootinge, and alfo at the hift bringe him to 
ftronge fliootinge. 

And, inffedte of the fervent defyrc which pra- 
voketh a child to be better than his felowe, let a 
man be as much flfhred up with {hame£dfaies to be 
worfe than all other. And the fame place that 
fcape hath in a chiide, to compel him to take paine, 
the feme hatfr love of fhootinge in a man, to caufe 

him 
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hun forfake no labour, without whkh no man tior 
chiJde can be excellent* And thus, whatToever a 
childe may be taught by aptneile, defyre, and fear, 
the fame thinge in ihootinge may a man be tauglit 
by weake bowes, ihamefaftoefle and love. 

And hereby you may fee that that is true which 
CuiTc £lyth, that a man, by ufe, may be brought 
to a newe nature. And this I dare be bould to 
faye, that anye man which will wifelye beginne, and 
conftandy perfevere in his trader of learninge to 
flioote, (hall attaine to perfednefle therein. Phi* 
This communication, Tcxaphile^ doth pleafe me 
very well, and now I perceive that moft geoefaliy 
and chiefly youthe muft be taught to (hoote, and, 
fecondarilye, no man is dd)arred therefrom except 
it be more throughe his own negligence, for be* 
caufe he will not learne, than any difabllitye be* 
caufe he cannot learne. Therefore, feetnge I will 
be glad to folowe your counfel in chofinge my 
bowe and other inftrumentes, and alfoamafliamed 
that I can fhoote no better than I can, moreover, 
havinge foch a love towarde (hootinge by your good 
reafons to daye, that. I will for&ke no laboure in 
the excrcife of the fiurie, I befeocfa you imagine that 
we had both bow and (haftes here, and teache me 

how 



how I (hould handle them ; and one things I de- 
fyre you, make me as fayre an archer as you can. 

For this I am Aire, in learninge all other mat- 
ters, nothing is brought to the moA profitable ufe, 
which is not handled after the moft comelye &- 
(hion. As maifters of fence have no ftroke fitte 
ey ther to hitte an other, or els to defende himfelfe, 
which is not joyned with a wonderful! comlineile. 
A cooke cannot choppe his herbes neyther quickely 
nor handfomely, excepte he kepe fuch a meafure 
mith his choppinge knyves, as would delight a man 
both to fee him and heare him* Every handye 
crafteman that workes befte for his owne profite, 
workes moft femely to other mens fighte. Agayne 
in buildinge a houfe, in makinge a fhippe, every 
parte, the more hanfomlye they be joyned for 
* profite and lafte, the more comelye they be h* 
(hioned to every mans fight and eye. 

Nature itfelfe taught men to joyne alwayes well- 
favourednefie with profitabienefle. As in man, 
that joynte or piece which is by any chaunce de- 
prived of his comlinefle, . the fame is alfo debarred 
of his ufe and profitablenefie. And he that is gogle 

« Profite and l«ee» ooRveaaenee and doratiQa. 
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eyde, and lokes a fquinte, hath both his coimte* 
naunce dene marred, and his fight fore blemiflied, 
and (o in all other members like. Moreover, ^hat 
ttine of the year bringeth moft profite with it for 
mans ufe, the fame alfo cavereth and decketh both 
earth and trees with moft comlinefle for mans {dea* 
fure. And that time which taketh away the plea* 
fiire of the grounde, caryeth with him alfo the pro^ 
fite of the grounde, as* every man by experience 
knoweth in harde and roiighe winters. Some 
thinges there be which hath no other ende, but 
only comlineile^ as payntinge and daundng. And 
vertue itfelfe is nothinge elfe but comlinefle, as all 
Philof§pbirs do agree in opinion^ therefore, feeing^ 
that which is beft done in any matters, is alwayes 
moft comfye dcNie, as both PlatQ and Cicir0 ii^ 
«iany i^es do prove, daily experience doth teach^ 
in other thinges, I praye you, as I faid before, 
teache me to (hoote as fayre, wellfavouredly, as you 
can ymagen* Tox. Trulye, Pbihlegi^ as you 
prove very well in other matters, the beft ihootinge 
is alwayes the moft comlye (bootinge; but thi$ you 
know as well as I, that Craffus fheweth in CH€r9y 
that, as comlynefle is the chiefe pointe, and moft 
to be fought for in all thinges, fo comlyncfib only 
can never be taughte by any arte or craft ; but imy 
Cc be 
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be perceyved well when it is done, not defcribed 
well how it fhould be done. Yet, neverthe- 
lefle, to come to it there be many wayes, which 
wyfe men hath aflayed in other matters, as if a man 
would folowe, in learninge to flioote £iyre, the 
noble paynter Zeuxes in payntinge Helena^ which, 
to make his image beautiful, did chofe out five of 
the faireft maydes in all the countrye about, and, 
in beholdinge them, conceyi^ed and dnie out fuch 
an image, that it farre exceeded all ^ther, becaufe 
the comiineiTe of them all was brought into one 
mod perfit comlineffe : fo likewyfe in (hootinge, if 
a man would fet before his eyes five or fix of the 
faireft archers that ever he faw (hoote, and of one 
learne to ftande, of another to drawe, of another 
to lowfe, and fo take of every man what every man 
could do beft ; I dare faye, he fliould come to fiich 
a comlineife as never man came to yet. 

Phi. This is very well trulye, but I pray you 
teache me fomewhat of ihooting fayre yourfelfe. 
Tox. I can teache you to Ihoote fayre, -even as 
Socratis taughte a man ones to know God $ for, 
when he afked him what was God, Nay, (ayth he, 
I can tell you better What God is not, as God is 
not ill, God is unfpeakable, unfearchable, and fo 

forth ^ 
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forth : even likeDvyfe can I fay of fayre fhootinge. 
It hath not this difcommodity with it nor that dif. 
commodity ; and, at laft, a man may fo (hift all 
the difcommodityes from (hootinge, that there (hall 
be left nothinge behinde but fayre (hootinge. And 
to do this the better, you muft remember how that 
I toulde you, when I defcrybed generaliye the hole « 
nature of (hootinge, that fayre (hootinge came of 
thefe thinges, of (landinge, nockinge, drawinge, 
houldinge, and lowfinge, the which I will go over 
as (hortly as I can, defcribinge the di(commodities 
that men commonly ufe in all partes of theyr bo- 
dyes, that you, if you faulte in anye fuch, may 
know it, and fo go about to amende it. Faultes 
in archers do exceed the nomber of archers, which 
come with ufe of (hootinge withoute teachings 
Ufe and cuHome feperated from knowledge and 
learninge, doth not only hurt (hootinge, but the 
moft weightye thinges in the world befyde : and, 
therefore, I marveile much at thofe people which 
be the maintayners of u(es without knowledge, hav* 
ing no other worde in theyr mouth but this uff^ 
ufij cuftome^ cuftome. Such men, more wilfull than 
wyfe, befyde other difcommodityes,. take all place 
and occa(ion from all amendment. And this I 
fpeake generaliye of ufe and cuftome. Which 
C c a thingc. 
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thinge, if a learned m&n had it in hand that would 
applye it to any one matter, he might handle it 
wonderfiiUj. But, as for fliooting, ufe is the only 
caufe of all 6ultes in it, and therefore children, 
more eafely and'iboner, may be taught to ftioote 
excellently than men, becaufe children may be 
tai^ht to (hoote >«eU at the firft, men have more 
pain to unientie theyr ill ufes, than they have la- 
bour afterwarde to come to good fliootinge* 

Ail the dMcommodityes which iil cuftome hath 
grafied in archers, can neyther he quickly pulled 
oute, nor yet foone reckoned of me, tfiere be fo 
many. Some ihooteth his head forwarde, as 
thovgh he would byte the marke; another ftarcth 
with his eyes^ as though they fliouid flye out ; 
another winketh with one eye and loketh with the 
other i fome make a &ce wkh wry thing theyr mouth 
and countenaunoe fo, as though they were doinge 
you wotte what ; another biereth oute bis tongue; 
another byteth his lippes; another hoideth his 
necke awrye* In drawinge, fome fet fuch a com- 
pare, as though they, would tume about, and 
* blefle all the field $ other heave theyr hand now 

• Hub aUudes to tht affioiw of (he RomUh prieft in paMk benedidiom. 
Tius paAige may explain a very obfcure pbrale in Sj>aifer» who calls waving 
the fword in cifdes, blellinj; the fword. 
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Up now downe, that a man cannot decerne whereat 
they would flioote : another waggeth the upper end 
of his bow one way, the nether ende another way. 
Another will ftand pointing his fliafit at the marice 
a good while, and, by and by, he will geve him a 
whippe, and away or a man witte. Another mak- 
eth (uch a wreftling^ with his gere, as thoughe he 
were able to (hoote no more as longe as he lived* 
Another draweth fofdye to the middes, and, by and 
by, k is gone you cannot know howe. Another 
drawetfi his (haft lowe at the breaft, as thoughe he 
would fhoote at a rovij^ marke, and, by and by, 
he hfteth his arme up pricke heyght. Another 
maketh a wrynchinge with his backe, as thoughe 
a man pinched him behinde. Another coureth 
downe, and layeth out his buttockes, as thoughe 
he ihould (hoote at crowes. Another fetteth for- 
warde his left legge, and draweth back with heade 
and AouMers, as thoughe he pulled at a rope, or 
eUe were afrayed of the mark. Another draweth 
bis (haft wdl, undll within two fingers of the heade, 
and then he ftayeth a little, to loke at his marfce, 
and, that done, pulleth it up to the head, and 
lowfeth: which waye, although fome excellent 
(hoo&ers do ufe, yet furelye it is a fault, and good 
moDoi^ faulted are not to be folowed* Some drawe 
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to farre, fome to (hort, fome to flowlye, feme to 
quicklye, fome hold over longe, fome let go over 
fone. Some fette theyr (hafte on the grounde, and 
fetcheth him upwarde; another pointeth up to- 
warde the ikye, and fo bringeth him downwardes* 

Ones I fawe a man vi^hich ufed a bracer on his 
cheke, or elfe he had fcratched all the fkinne of the 
one fyde of his face with his drawinge-hande* 
Another I faw, which, at every ihote, after the 
loofe, lifted up his righte legge fo far that he was 
ever in jeopardye of faulinge. Some ftampe for. 
warde, and fome leape backward. All thefe fiiultes 
be ^ther in the drawinge, or at the loofe ; with 
many other mo, which you may eafelye perccyvc, 
and fo go about to avoyde them. 

Now afterward, when the (haft is gone, men 
have many faultes, which evill cuftome hath brought 
them to, and fpeciallye in cryinge after the (haft, 
and fpeaking wordes fcarce honeft for fuch an ho- 
neft paftimc. 

Such wordes be very tokens of an ill minde, and 
manifcft fignes of a man that is fubjeft to inmefur- 
able affedions. Good mennes eares do abhom 
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them, and an honcft maa therefore will avoyde 
them. And befydes thofe which mud needes have 
theyr tongue thus walkinge, other men ufe other 
faultes, as fome will take theyr bowe and wrythe 
and wrinche it, to pull in his (haft, when it flyeth 
wyde, as if he drave a cart. Some will geve two 
or three ftrydes forwarde, daunfinge and hoppinge 
after his (haft, as longe as it flyeth, as though he 
were a madde man. Some, which feare to be to 
farre gone, runne backwarde, as it were to pull 
his (hafte backe. Another runneth forwarde, when 
he feareth to be (horte, heavinge after bis armes^ 
as thoughe he woulde heipe his (hafte to flye* 
Another wrythes, or runneth afyde, to pull in his 
(hafte ftraight. One lifteth up his heele, and fo 
holdeth his foote ftill, as longe as his (hafte flyettu 
Another cafteth his arme backwarde after the loufe. 
And another fwynges his bowe about him, as it 
were a man with a (hafte to make roume in a game 
place. And manye other faultes' there be, which 
now come not to my remembraunce. Thus, as 
you have hearde, many archers, with marringe 
theyr face and countenaunce, with, other partes of 
theyr bodye, as it were men that (hould daunce 
antiques, be £uTe from the comely porte in (hoot- 
inge, which he that would be excellent muftloke for. 

Of 
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Of thefe faultes I have very many myfelfei, but 
I taike not of my (hoodngC) but of the general na-» 
tmv of ihootinge. Now ymagen an archer that is 
cleane without all thefe faultes, and I am fure every 
man would be delighted to fee him fhoote. 

And althoughe fuch a perfite comlyneile cannot 
be exprefled with any preccpte of teachings, as 
CSuro and other learned men do fay, yet I will 
ipeake (according to my little knowledge) that 
thing in it, which if you folowe, althoi^h you (hall 
not be without faulte, yet your faulte (hall ncyther 
^ckly be perceyved, nor yet gready rebuked of 
them that (land by. Standing, nocking, drawing, 
holding, lowfing, done as they (hould be done, 
make fayre Ihootinge. 

The firft point is when a man (houM (hoote, to 
take fuch ^ footinge and ftandinge, as (hall be 
both comely to the eye, and profitable to his ufe, 
fetting his countenaunce and all the other partes of 
hts bodye after fuch a behai^our, and port, that 
both all his (brength may be employed to his own 
moft advantage, and his (hote made and handled 
<o other mens pleafure and delyle. A man muft 

'^ Standinge. 
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not: p} to baOely to it, ibr that is laflioeft, txor 
fct mafee t9 much to do about k» for tibat as^cttri^ 
flfity; the one foote tnuft act Aaod to far Aomlinc 
iGftker, iiaft lie floopa to tamch, ^ich is "imtotarif^ 
noryettofitfr&tog^er, karfl lieftande to flmyi^ 
uppe, for fo a man Aiafl neytber nfe tus ftrcf^gth 
wcU, nor f et ftaode flec^aftlye* 

Tire tnean betwixt both nraft b^ kept, a thSnge 
Tnt>Te pleafautTt to behold when it is done, than 
caiy to be taught how it fliould be done. 

To * nbcke well is the eafyeft pointe of all, and 
therein is no cunninge, but only dil^ente heede 
gevinge, to fet his ftiafte neyther to hye nor<o 
!owe, but even ftrcight overwharte his bowe« XTn- 
conftant nockinge maketh a man leefe his lengthe. 
And befydes that, if the fliafte ende be hye, and 
the bowe-hand low, or contrarye, both the bowe 
is in jeopardye of breakinge, and the (haft, if it be 
little, will ftart : iC it be greate, it will hMAe. 
Nocke thecocke fether upward alwayes, as I tou:lde 
you when I defcrybed the fether. And be fare al- 
wayes that your ftringe flip not out of the npcke, 
for then all is in jeopardye of breakinge, 

* Nockinge. 
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» Drawinge well is the bcft part of ftootinge. 
Men in oulde time ukd other maner of drawinge 
than we do* They ufed to drawe iowie at thci 
breaft^ to the right pappe, and na. further^ and 
this to be true is plaine in Htmer^ where he de* 
fcrybeth Ptf»<i?rw (hootinge. 

up to tbe pap his ftringe did he puU, his (hafte to the hard heade. lUad 4. 

The noble women of Scytbia tifed the fame fa- 
/hion of fhootinge lowe at the breft, and, becaufe 
theyr left pappe hindred th^r ihooting at the lowfe, 
they cut it off when they were young, and there- 
fore they be called, in lacking theyr pappe, jfma^ 
stffms. Nowe a daye, contrary wife, we drawe to the 
righte eare, and not to the pappe. Whether the old 
waye in drawinge lowe to the pappe, or the new way, 
to drawe alofte to the eare, be better, an excellent 
wryter in. Gnehy called Procopius^ doth faye his 
xninde, fhewinge that the olde fafhion in drawinge 
to the pappe was noughte of no pithe, and there- 
fore, fayth Procopiusy is artillery difprayfed in 
Homer y which calleth it {ill^avcgy i. /. weake, and 
able to do no good. Drawinge to the eare he 
prayfeth greatlyc, whereby men (hoote both ftronger 
and longer : drawinge therefore to the eare is bet- 
ter than to drawe at the breft. And one thinge 

* Drawinge. 
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cboimeth into my remembraunce nowe, Pbikbgi^ 
when I fpeak of drawinge, that I never redde of 
other kinde of fhootinge, than drawinge with a 
mans hande eyther to the brefte or eare : this thing 
have I fought for in Homir^ HeroiotuSj and P/«- 
iarcb^ and therefore I marveile how ' crofbowe 
come firft uppe, of the which, I am fure, a man 
(hall find litle mention made on any good author* 
L£9 the Emperour would have his fouldioursdrawe 
quicklye in warre, for that maketb a (haft flye 
apace. In (hootinge at the prickes, haftye and quicke 
drawings is neyther fure nor yet comely. There* 
fore to drawe eafely and uniformelye, that is for to 
fay, not yvagginge our hand, now upward, now 
downeward, but alwayes after one fa(hion, untill 
you come to the rigge or (houldringe of the heade, 
is bed both for profite and feemelineile. ^ Hold- 
inge muft not be longe, for it both putteth a bowe 
in jeopardye, and alfo marreth a mans (bote ; it 
muft be fo litlc, that it may be perceyved better in 
a mans minde, when it is done, than feene with a 
mans eyes when it is in doinge. ' Lowfinge muft be 
much like. So quicke and harde, that it be with- 
out all girdes, fo foft and gentle, that the (hafte flye 
not as it were fent out of a bowe- cafe. The 
' Crolbowea. ^ Holdinge. ^ Lowfinge. 

P d 2 meane 
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betwiit bolh^ which is perfifEt iowfioige, it 
not fe haide lo be folowed in (hootiags as it is to 
be dofcrybtd ia teachings For clcane lowfinge^ 
yoa muft take boerie of hitinge ady tluoge about 
you* And for the fane purpofe, Li9 the £m{ie«> 
toar would liave all archers in warrc to bate tfaeyr 
iMdei potdtd, aad theyr beardes (haven, Icaft the 
hmt erf theyr heeids (hooU ftoppe the figbte of the 
•ye, the heere of theyr beaixte hinder the courfe rf 
Ae fhiiige. And theft preceptet , I am fure P«- 
kbgif ifyoufolowe, in ftanding^ nocking, draw- 
ing, holding, and lowftig, Ihall bring you at the 
laft to cxcdleoi fiiyre Ihootinge. Phi. All thcfe 
Aingej, Tos$9phik^ although I both now pcrccyve 
them thoroughlye, and alfo will remember them 
dffigcntlyc: yet to-ihorrowe, or fome other day 
when you have leyfure, wc will go to the prickcs, 
and put them by lide and litfe in experience. For 
teaehinge not folowed, doeth even as much ^d 
as bookes never looked upon. But now, feinge 
you have taughte me to fhoote feyre, I pray you 
tell me fomewhat^ how I (hould Oioote neare, leaft 
that proverbe might be fayde juftlye of me fomc 
time, Hejhotes like a gentleman fayre andfrrre offl 
Tox. He that can flioote fayre, lacketh nothing 
but ihooting ftrcight, and keeping of a length, 

whereof 
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whereof commeth luttingeof the marke, the endc 
both of (bootinge, and aUb of this our communi* 
cation. The handling of the wether and the 
marke, becaafe they belongs to (hootinge freight, 
and Iceping of a length, I will joyne them together, 
ihewinge what thinges belonge to kepinge of a 
leogthe, and what to ihootinge ftrelght. 

The greateft enemye of fhootihg is the ^ windc 
and the weather^ whereby true kepinge a kngthe 
is chieilye hinder^. If this thinge were not, men, 
by teachioge, might be brought to wonderful! neare 
fhootinge. It is no marveile if the litle poore (haft, 
bcHige fent alone to hye in the ayre, into a great rage 
of wether, one winde toffinge it that waye, another 
this waye, it is no marveile, I faye, though it leefe 
the length, and mifTe that place where the (hooter 
had thought to have found it. Greater matters 
than (hootinge are under the rule and will of the 
weather, as in faylinge on the fea. And likewyfe, 
as in faylinge, the chiefe point of a good mafter is 
to know the tokens of chaunge of wether, the 
courfe of the wyndes, that thereby he may the 
better come to the haven : even fo the heft pro-* 
pertye of a good (hooter is to knowe the nature of 

• Wyndc and wether. 

the 
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the windes, with him and againft him, and thereby 
he maye the nerer (hoote at his marke. Wyfe 
mayfters, when they cannot winnc the bcft haven, 
they are glad of the next : good (hooters alfo, that 
cannot when they woulde hit the marke, will la- 
bour to come as nigh as they can. All thinges in 
this worlde be unperfite and unconftant, therefore 
let every man acknowledge his own weaknefle in 
all matters, greate and fmall, weightye and merye, 
and glorifye him, in whom onlye pcrfite perfite* 
nefle is. But now. Sir, he that will at all adven- 
tures ufe the feas, knowinge no more what is to 
be done in a tempeft than in a caulme, (hall foone 
become a merchaunt of ele (kinnes ; fo that (hooter 
which putteth no difference, but (hooteth in all 
alike, in roughe weather and fayre, (hall alwayes 
put his winninges in his eyes. Litle boates and 
thinne boordes cannot endure the rage of a tempe(t. 
Weake bowes, and light (haftes cannot ftande in 
a roughe wynde. And likewife, as a blind man^ 
which (hould go to a place where he had never 
beene afore, that hath but one ftreight waye to it, 
and of eyther fyde hooles and pittes to faule into, 
now &uleth into this hoole, and then into that boole, 
and never cometh to his journey ende, but wan- 
dercih alwayes here and there, further and further 

of; 
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of; fo that archer which igtiorantly fhooteth, con- 
fidering neyther fayre nor foule, ftandinge nor 
nockinge, fcther nor head, drawinge nor lowfinge^ 
nor any compaile, (hall alwayes (hoote (horte and 
gone, wyde and farre off, and never come neare, ex- 
cepte perchaunce he ftumble fometimeon the marke. 
For ignorance is nothing elfe but mere blindneile, 

A maifter of a (hippe iirft learneth to know the 
comminge of a temped, the nature of it, and how 
to behave himfelfe in it, eyther with chaunginge 
his courfe, or pulling downe his hye toppes and brode 
fayles, being glad to efchue as much of the wether 
as he can ; even fo a good archer will firft, with 
diligent ufe and marking the weather, learne to 
knowe the nature of the winde, and, with wyfe- 
dome, will meafure in his minde, how much it will 
alter his (bote, eyther in length kepinge, or elfe in 
ftreight (hootinge, and fo, with chaunging his 
ftanding, or taking another (haft, the which he 
knoweth periitely to be (itter for his purpofe, eyther 
becaufe it is lower fethered, or elfe becaufe it is of a 
better wynge, will fo handle with diicretion his 
(bote, that he (hall feem rather to have the wether 
under his rule, by good heede gevinge, than the 
wether to rule his (haft by any fodaine chaunginge^ 

Therefore, 
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Therefore, ki (hoodng, there ts as vnich dX. 

fcrenoe betwixt »n archer that is a good wothcr nan^ 
and an other that knosveth and marioedi nothkige, 
as is betwixt a bhnde man, and he ^t can fee. 

Thus, as coiicetinnge the wether, a ^serfite ar* 
cher mxxtt firft leame to knowe ihe fare 'ftighteof his 
ihaftes, that he may be bould alwayes to truft 
them, than muft he tearne by daily experience all 
maner of kindes of wether, the tokens of it, when 
it will come, the nature of it when it Is come ; the 
diverfity and altering of h when it thaungcth, the 
decreafe and dimmi(hinge of it wtiea it ceafeth. 
Thirdlye, thcfe thmgcs knowcn, and every <ho«e 
diligentfy marked, then mtift a man compare al- 
wayes the '.wether and Im footinge togrther, :md, 
with difcretion, meafore diem fo, ihaft whatftjtvcr 
the wether IftiaB take away from Ws fliote, tJie feme 
ihall }uft footinge reftore ^galne to Sirs flioie. This 
thinge weH knowen, and diibretcilye ^lancHed in 
ihoot'mge, bringeth more pixsAteotid comaaenda- 
Hon and prayie to an ardier, ihan any othar vhing 
befydes. He that wottM know ^perfedUy fdke wind 
and wed^r^ muft put diffisnnoes betwiadt times* 
For Awerfity <tf time ^auicfth diveiiKy of wvibei^ 
a» in iSie wfhote years. Sprpig tmcy SnuaiPr, 

Faule 
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Faule of the leafe, and Winter : nke^/vife in one 
daye, morniiige, noontyde, afternoone, and even* 
tyde, both alter the wether, and chaunge a mans 
bow with the ftrength of a man alfo. And to 
knowe that this is fo, is enough for a (hooter' and 
artillerye, and not to fearche the caufe why it (hould 
be fo : which belongeth to a learned man and Phi' 
lofsphie. In confideringe the time of the year, a 
wyfe archer will folowe a good (hipman ; in winter 
and roughe weather, fmall boates and litle pinkes 
forfake the feas : and at one time of the yeare no 
gallies come abrode: fo likewyfe weake archers, 
ufinge fmall and holowe fhaftes, with bowes of litle 
pithe, mud be content to geve place for a time» 
And this I do not fay, eyther to difcourage any 
weake (hooter : for likewife, as there is no (hippe 
better than galleys be, iii a foft and caulme fea, fo 
no man (hooteth comlier, or nerer his marke, than 
fome weake archers do, in a fayre and cleare daye. 

Thus every Archer muft know, not onlye what 
bowe and (hafte is fitteft for him to (hoote withall, 
but alfo what time and feafon is beft for him to 
(hoote in* And furely, in all other matters to, 
among all degrees of men, there is no man which 
doch any thinge eyther more difcretelye for bis 
£ e commendation^ 
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iKMnmcndfttbn, or yet more profitable for his ad«- 
vMiRtage, than he which ^11 knowe perfittly for 
what matter, and for what tyme he is moft apt and 
fitte. If men would go about matters which they 
fliould do, and be fiite for, not fuche thinges which 
wilfully they defyre, and yet be unfitte for, verelye 
greater matters iq the common wealth than (hoot* 
inge fliould be in better cafe than they be. This 
Jgnorancye in nien which knpwe not for what time, 
and to what thing they be fitte, cau&th fome wyflie 
to be riche, for whom it were better a greate deale 
to be poore ; other to be medlinge in everye mans 
matter, for whom it w^e more honeftye to be 
quiete and ftilh Some to defyre to be in the coprt, 
which be borne and be fitter rather for the carte* 
Some to be maifters and rule other, which never 
yet began to rule themfelves ; fome alwayes to iangle 
and taulke, which rather ihoulde heare and kepe 
filence. Sjpme to teache, which rather fhould 
learne. Some to be prieftes, which were fitter to 
be clearkes* And this perverfe judgcmente of the 
worlde, when men meafure themfelves amifis, 
bringeth much diforder and great unfemelinefie to 
the hole body of the common weabhe, as if a man 
(houide weare his hooTe upon his heade, or a wq« 
man go with a fworde and a buckler, everye man 

woulde 
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woulde take it as a greate uncumltneift, although it 
be but a tryOt in refpede of the other* 

This perverfe judgement of men hindereth no-* 
thing fo muche as learninge, becaufe commonly 
thofe that be unfitted for leaminge^ be cbieflye fet 
to learninge. As if a man nowe a dayes have tw0 
fonnes, the one impotent, weke, ficklye, Itfpingfe^ 
ftutteringe, and ftameringe, or havings anye mif* 
fhape in his bodye ; what doth the father of fuchc 
one commonlye faye i This boye is fittc for no- 
thtnge eife, but to fet to learninge and mriiea prfeft 
of, as who would lay, the outcsiftes of the worlde, 
having neyther countenance, tongue nor witte, (for 
of a perverfe bodye commeth commonly a perverfe 
minde) be good enoughe to make thofe men of, 
which (hall be appointed to preache Gods holy 
worde, and minifter his blefled facramentes, bft* 
fydes other moft weightye matters in the common 
wealthe, put oft times, and worthely, to learned 
mennes dyfcretion and charge $ when rather fuch 
an office, fo highe in dignitye, fo godly in admi^ 
niftration, fliouid be committed to no man, which 
fliould not have a countenaunce full of comli- 
tiefle, to allure good men, a bodye full of manly 
£ e 2 authorttye 
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tuthoritye to * feare ill men, a witte apt for all 
leaminge, with tongue and voyce able to perfwade 
all inen« And althoughe fewe fuch men as thefe 
can be.founde in a common wealthe, yet furelye 
a godlye difpofed man will both in his minde 
thincke fit, and with all his (iudye labour to gette 
fuch men as I fpeake of, or rather better, if better 
can be gotten, for fuch an hye adminiftration, 
which is mod properly appointed to Gods own 
matters and bufinefles. 

This perverfejudgemcntc of fathers, as concern- 
inge the fitneife and unfitneiTe of theyr children, 
caufeth the common weahh have manye unfit 
mynifters : and feinge that myniAers be, as a manne 
woulde fay, inftrumentes wherewith the common 
wealth doth worke all her matters withall, I mar- 
veile how it chaunceth that a poore (hoomaker 
hath fo much witte, that he will prepare no inftru- 
mente for his fcience, neyther knyfe nor aule, nor 
nothinge elfe which is not verye fit for him. The 
common wealthe can be contente to take at a fonde 
fathers handc the rifrafFc of the worlde, to make 
thofe inftrumentes of, wherewithall (he (houlde 
woorke the hieft matters under heaven. And 

« To feire Is to terrify. 

furelye 
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furelye an aule of leade is not fo unprofitable in a 
(hoo-makers (hoppe, as an unfit minifter, made of 
groofe mctell, is unfeemelyc in the common wealthe. 
Fathers in oldc time, among the noble Perftansj 
might not do with theyr children as they thought 
good, but as the judgement of the common wealthe 
alwayes thoughte bed. This faulte of fathers 
bringeth manye a blot with it, to the great defor- 
mitye of the common wealthe: and here furely I 
can prayfe gentlewomen, which have alwayes ait 
hand theyr glaflcs, to fee if any thinge be amifle, 
and fo will amende it, yet the common wealthe, 
havinge the glafTe of knowledge in every mans 
hande, doth fee fuche uncumlinefle in it, and yet 
wincketh at it* This fault, and many fuch like, 
might be foone wyped away, if fathers would be« 
fto we theyr children on that thinge alwayes, where- 
unto nature hath ordayned them moft apt and fitte. 
For if youth ht grafted Areighte, and not awrye, 
the hole common wealthe will floryflie thereafter. 
When this is done, thenne mufte every man beginne 
to be more readye to amende himfelfe, than to 
checke another, meafuringe theyr matters with that 
wyfe proverbe of ApoUo^ Knowe tbyfilfe: that is to 
faye, learne to knowe what thou art able, fitte, and 
apte unto, and folowe that* This thinge Ihould 

be 
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be both cumlye to the common wealthe, »id mofte 
profitaUe for everye one, as doth appcjtre verye 
well in all wyfe mennes deedes, and fpeciallye (to 
turne to our communication againe) in (hootinge^ 
where wyfe archers have alwayes theyr inftru* 
mentea fitte for theyr ftrength, and wayte ever- 
more fuch time and wether as is moft agreeable to 
theyr gere. Therefore, if the wether be to fore, and 
unfitte for your (hootinge, leave off for that daye, 
and wayte a better feaTon« For he is a foole that will 
not go whom neceffitye dryveth. Phi. This 
communication of yours pleafed me ib well, TMfi*> 
philii that furdye I was not haftye to call you to 
defcrybe forth the wether,, but with all my hart 
would have fuffered you yet to have ftande longer 
in this matter. For thefe thingcs touched of you 
by chaunce, and by the waye, be farre above the 
matter itfelfe, by whofe occafion the other were 
brought in. Tox. Weightye matters they be 
indeede, and fitte both in another place to be fpokeny 
and of an other man than I am to be handled. 
And, becaufe meane men muft meddle with meane 
matters, I will go forwarde in defcrybinge the we- 
ther as concerninge (hootinge : and, as I toulde you 
before, in the hole ycre. Springe-time, Sommer, 
Faule of the leafe, and Winter : and in one daye, 

Morninge, 
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Mominge^ Noonetime» Afternoone, and Even* 
tyde, altereth the courfe of the wether, the pyth 
of the bowe, the ftrength of the man. And ia 
everye one of thefe tymes, the wether altereth, as 
fometime windy, fometime caulme, fometime cIou« 
dye, fometime cleare, fometime hot, fometime 
coulde, the wynde Ibmetime moiftye and thicke^ 
fometime drye and finoothe. A litle wynd in a 
moiftye day ftoppeth a (hafte more than a good 
whyflcynge wynde in a ckare daye. Yea, and I 
have feene when there hath bene no wynde at all, 
the ayre fo miftye and thicke, that both the markes 
have bene wonderful! great* And ones, when the 
plague was in CunArigi^ the * downe wynd twelve 
feore marke for the fpace of three weekes was thir- 
teen fcore and a half, and into the wynd, being 
not very great, a great deale above fourteen fcore» 

The wynde is fometime plaine up and downe, 
which is. commonlye moft certaine, and requireth 
leaft knowledge, wherein a meane (hooter, with 
mesne gcare, if he can (hoQte home, may make 
beft (hift. A fyde wynd tryeth an archer and good 
gere very much. Sometime it bloweth aloft^ fome- 
time hard by the ground ; fometime it bloweth by 

• lUedowMfMi Arc* TklspiA|i««4taQt«iU|rudnftaiid« 
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bhftes, and fometime it continueth all in one; 
fometimc full fyde wynd, fometime quarter with 
him^ and more; and likewife againft him, as a 
man with cafting up light grade, or elfe, if he take 
good heede, (hall feniiblye learne by experience. 
To fee the wynd, with a mans eyes, it is unpoiTible, 
the nature of it is fo fine, and fubtile, yet this ex- 
perience of the wynd had I ones myfelfe, and that 
was in the great fnowe that fell four yeares agoo. 
I rode in the hye way betwixt Topcliffe upon SwaU 
and Borowbridgej the way being fomewhat troden 
afore, by waye fayringe men ; the fieldes on both 
fides were playne, and laye almoft yeard deep with 
fnowe, the night before had bene a litle frofte, fo 
that the fnowe was harde, and cruAed above; that 
morninge the funne (hone bright and cleare, the 
wynd was whiftiing aloft, and (harpe, according to 
the time of the ycare ; the (how in the hye waye 
laye lowfe and troden with horfe feete ; fo as the 
wynd biewe, it toke the lowfe fnowe with it, and 
made it fo Aide upon the fnowe in the fielde, which 
was harde and cruAed by reafon of the froA over 
nighte, that thereby I might fee very well the hole 
nature of the wynde as it blewe that daye. And I 
had a greate delyte and pleafure.to marke it, which 
maketh me now farre better to remember it. Some- 
time 
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fime the wynde would be not paft two yardes brbde, 
and fo it would cary the fnow as farre as I could 
fee. Another time the fndwe would blowe over 
half the fielde at ones. Sometime the fnow would 
tomble foftiye, by and by it would flye wonderful 
faft« And this I perceyved alfo, that the wynde 
goeth by ftreames, and not hole together. For I 
Ihould fee one ftreame within a fcore on me, then 
the fpace of two fcore, no ihow would ftyre, but, 
after fo much quantityeof grounde,an other ftreame 
of fnowe, at the fame very tyme, fliould'beca- 
ryed likewyfe, but not equallye, for the one would 
ftande ftyll, when the other flew apace, and fo con- 
tinue fometime fwiftlyer, fometime flowlyer, fome- 
time broder, fometime narrower, as far as I could 
fee. Nor it flewe not ftreighte, but fometime it 
crooked this waye, fometime that waye, and fome- 
time it ran round about in a compafle. And fome* 
time the fnowe would be lyft cleane from the grounde 
up to the ayre, and by and by it would be all clapt 
to the ground, as though there had bene no wynd 
at all, ftreight way it would ryfe and flye againe* 
And that which was the moft marveile of all, at 
one time two drittes of Ihow flewe, the one out 
of the Weft into the Eaft, the other oute of the 
North into the Eaft. And I fawe two wyndes, by 
F f reafon 
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jfnbtk of the uMWy tbc one croft over the othof^ 
at it had been two bye wayes. And, ^^aine, I 
Aottld heare the wtnde blow in the ^re, when no* 
thing was ftyrred at die ground. And when all'wae 
Hill where I rode, not verye £irre from me the fiiow 
ihouM be lifted wonderfullye. This experience 
made more marveile at the nature of the wynde^ 
than it made me cunninge in the knowledge of the 
wynde ; but yet thcueby I learned perfitely that it 
it no marveile at all though men in wynde leafe 
theyr length in flioodnge, ieeinge fo many wayet 
the wytide it fo if^iabfe in blowinge. 

But feeinge that a maifter of a Ihyppe, be he 
iiewnr (b amninge, by the uncertainty of the wynde^ 
Icefeth manye tymet bodi lyfe and goodes, furelye 
it is no wondo*, though a right good ardier, by 
the Mfc ftme wynde, ib variable in hit own natute, 
to idsnfibk to our nature, leefe many a fliote 

The more unoeitaine and deceyvafale the wynde 
is, the moire faeede muft a wyfe archer geve to knom 
the gyles of it. He that doth miftroft is lietdome 
begyted. For aMiougb thereby he (kaH net attayne 
to that wfaiGhit bcft, yet by thde metott fasihaU 

at 
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at hft avoyde dm which i» wodk Befydt d) tlttfii 
kindtfs of wjrndes, you muft take h«cde if yoa te 
anjre cbude appeare, and gather by titk and Ktk 
againft you^ or elfe, if a (hower of rayne be lyfce 
to come upon you, for then both the dryvinge of 
the wether and the thickii^ of the ayre tncreafetb 
the marke, when, after the (hower, all thinges «r« 
contrarye cleare and caulaie^ and the marke, for 
the moft part, new to begin againe. You nviift 
take heede alfo, if ever yott (hool» where one oS 
the market, or bothe, ftandea a little (hort of a hyo 
wall, for there you may be eafiiye begyled. If yo« 
take grafle and cafte it up, to fee howe the wynde 
ftandet, many times you fliatt foppoTe to (hoolt 
downe the wynde^ when you fltoote cleane againft 
the wynde« And a good rcafon wfayr For tbt 
wynde wtiieh commeth indeed againft yo«, re^ 
doumtetb backe agayne at the waule, and whyrieA 
backe to the pricke, and a Ittle fartfier, and theft 
turneth agayne^ tsvta as a vehement wafer dotk 
againft a rocke, or an hye braye; which example 
of water, as it is more fenfibie to a mans e^eaf, (b^ 
it is never a whttte the truer than this of the wynde; 
So that the grade cafte uppe fhaR flee thar waye 
which indeede is the longer marke, and deeeyve 
quicklye a ihoom that is not wai« of it. 

F f a This 
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- This experience had I ones myfdfe at Nmvytcbg 
hk the chappell field within the waules. And this 
way I ufed in Ihootinge at thofe marlrca*: • When I 
was in the mydde way betwixt the markes, which 
was an open place, there I toke a fethere, or a lyttle 
Kghte graiie, and fo» as well as I couLde, learned 
howe the wynde ftoodei that, done I w^edt ta the 
pffickeas&ftaslcould,aod,accordingas I hadfound 
the Wynde when I was in the midde waye, (o I was 
£iyne then to be content to make the beft of my 
{bote that I coM^d* Even fuch an other experience 
bad I» in a maner, ^tTn'^^y at the prickes ly.inge 
betwixt the caftle and Oufi (yde. And although 
yjpu fmyle, Pbikloge^ tp beare me tell myne own 
$)ndnefle$ yet, feeinge you. will nedes have me 
teache you fomewhat ridi (bootinge, I muft nedes 
ibmetime tell you of mine owne experience* And 
the. better I may do To, becaufe 7 Htppocratu^ in 
teaching phyficke, ufisth very muche the fame waye* 
Take heede alfo when you (hooteneare the fea 
coafty although yjou be two or three myles from 
the fea, for there diligent marking (hall efpye in the 
moft cleare daye wonderfull chaunginge. The 
fame is to be confidered lykwjjfc by, a ry vcr fyde, 

ipecially if it be ebbe and flowe^ where be that taketh 
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dU^nte hecde of the tyde and wether, (hall lig^tlye 
taker away« all that he (boolsethfor. And thus, of 
the nature of wyodes and wether, accordinge to 
my- marJcinge, you have hearde, Phihhge: and 
hereafter you ihall marke farre mo yourfelfe, if you 
take heede. And the wether thus marked, as I 
tolde you afore, ypu mud take heede of your (land- 
inge, that thereby you iipay winne as oiuph as you 
(hall lofe.by fh^ wether. Phi. I fee well it is no 
marveile though a man mide many times in (hoot* 
inge, (ecjioge the wether is.fo unconftant in .blow-^ 
inge, but yet there is one thing? which many ar- 
chers ufeV , that . (hall cau(e a man have 1^ nede 
to marke the wether, and that is ame gevinge. 
Tox. Of;gcvinge ame, I cannot tell well .what I 
(hould faye. : For in a ftraunge place it taketh awayc 
all occafion of foule game, which is the onlye prayfe 
of it, yet^ by my judgement, it hindereth the know. 
ledge of (hootkige, and maketh men more negli- 
gent :. the. which is a difprayfe. Though ame be 
geven, yet ta^e hede,^ for at another mans (hoote 
you cannot well take ame,: nor at your own ney* 
ther^ becaufe. the wether wilj alter, even in a mi- 
nute, and at that one marke, and not at theother, 
and. trou^lf .y<)ur (haf^e in the ayre, when you (hall 
perceive no wynde at the grounde^ as I myfelfe have 

feea 



(Kti (teftes tumble aiofte in x v<sye hftt dayo» 
There may be a fiuilt aUa in drawinge or lowfing^ 
and manjfe thingcs mo^ which altogether m tt* 
(faktd to keepe a jtift length. But, to go fott^ 
i^arde, the next point after the markinge of your 
wether, ie the taking of your ftanding. And, in 
a ff de wynde, you muft flande fomewhat cf o<& irrto 
the wynde^ for fo fliafl yoti ffioote the forer. When 
yt)u have taken good footing, then muft you loke 
at your /haft, that no earth, nor weete, be left upon 
it, for fo (hould it Iccfe the length. You muft loke 
at the head ^](o, leaff h have had any ftrype at tlw 
laft thote» A ftrype upon a ftone, many timea mQ 
both marre the head, croke the (haft, and hurt the 
fether, whereof the leaft of them all wHf caufe 
a man Icefe his • ftrcngthe. For fuch thinges 
which chaunce every ftioore, manye archers ufe fa 
have fome place made in theyr coate, fit for a-fitle 
fyle, a kortt^ a hunfyfh ftin, and a clothe tO'dretb 
file (haft fit againe at'att titsedcn. Thii m«A ztmn 
loke to ever when he taketh uppe hf»(hafie4 And 
the heade may be made to^ (moothe, which will 
caofe it ilye to farre : when your (hafte ia litte, then 
muft you tate your bdwe even in die AikMea, chT 
eb you fhall both Teefe your length, and put your 

• Ferhapf U ihoukt be lenftfa. 
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. Vowe in j«opardye of breakinge. Nocking jiift is 
pext* which 16 much of the fame nature. Thm 
dfawe equdiye, lowfe equallye* with bouldinge 
your handc ever of one height to kepe true omii* 
paflb. To lofce at your fliafte heade ^ the lowfis 
is the gprcateft helpe to kepe a lengthe that can be^ 
which thing yet hiikkreth excdlente (bootinge, be* 
caufe a man cannot ihoote ftreight peridEllye ex*. 
c^te he loke at his marke ; if I (hould ihoote at a 
line, and not at the marke, I would ahrayes loke 
at my (hafte ende : but of this tbii^e fome what 
afterwarde* Nowe, if you marke the wether du 
Ugentlye, kepe your ftandinge juftlye, houU and 
nocke trueiy, drawe and lowfe equaliye, and kepe 
your compaile certaidye, you ihall never mifle of 
your lengthe. Phi. Then there is nothioge be* 
hinde to make me hit the marke, but only (boot- 
inge ftreight. Tox. No trulye« And firft I 
will tdl you what ihiftes archers have fotinde to 
flioote Areight, then what is the beft way to (boote 
ftreight. As the wether beJongeth ipeciallye to 
kepe a kngrfae (yet a fyde winde belongeth alio to 
flioote ftreight) even fo the natujie of the pricke is 
to flioote ftreighte. The lengthe or fliortoefle of 
the marke is alwayes under the rule of the wether, 
yet ioaiewfaat tl»eia in the matke^ worthie to be 

marked 
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marked of an archer. If the prickes ftande on a 
ftreighte plaine grounde, they be the befte to (hbote 
at. If the marke itande on a hill*fyde, or the 
grounde be unequal! with pittes and turninge wayet 
betwixt the markes^ a mans eye (hall thincke that 
to be (Ireighte which is crooked : the experience of 
this thinge is feen in paintinge, the caufe of it is 
known by learninge : ahd it is enough for an ar- 
cher to marke it, and take heede of it. The chiefe 
caufe whye men cannot (hoot freight, is becaufe 
they loke at theyr (hafte ; and this faulte commeth, 
becaule a man is not taughte to (hoote when he is 
younge. ^ If he learne to (hoote by hlmfelfe, he is 
afraide to pull the (haft through the bowe, and 
therefore loketh alwayes at his (haft ; ill ufe con* 
firmeth this fault as it doth many mo. And men 
continue the longer in this fault, becaufe it is fo 
good to kepe a lengthe wirhall : and yet to (hoote 
ftreighte, they have invented fome wayes to efpye 
a tree or a hill beyond the marke, or els to have fome 
notable thing betwixt themarkes; and ones I faw a 
good archer which did caft off his gere, and layed 
his quiver with it, even in the mid waye betwixte 
the prickes. Some thought he did it for favegard 
of his gere : I fuppofe he did it to (hoote ftreighte 
withall. Other men ule to e%e fome marke almoft 
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a bowe wyde of the pricke, and then go about to 
kepe himfelfe on the hand that the pricke is on^ 
which thinge how much good it doth, a man will 
not believe, that doth not prove it. Other, and 
thofe very good archers, in drawinge, loke at the 
marke untill they come almoft to tlie heade, then 
they loke at theyr ihafte, but, at the verye lowfe, 
with a fecond fight, they finde theyr marke againe. 
This waye, and all other afore of me reherfed, arc 
but fhiftes, and not to be folowed in fhootinge 
fireight. For having a man^ eye alwaye on his 
marke, is the onlye waye to (hoote ftreighte, yea 
and, I fuppofe, fo redye and eafye a waye, if it be 
learned. in youth, and confirmed with ufe, that a 
man (hall never miile therein. Men doubt yet in 
loking at the mark what way is beft, whether be- 
twixt the bowe and the ftringe, above or beneath 
his hande, and many vr^y^s mo : yet it maketh no 
greate matter which waye a man loke at his marke, 
if it be joyned with comelye (hootinge. The di- 
verfity of mens ftanding. and drawing caufeth divers 
men loke at their marke divert wayes ; yet they all 
leade a mans hande to ihoote ftreight, if nothing 
els ftoppe. So that cumlynefle is the onlye judge 
of bed lokinge at the marke. Some men wonder 
wbye^ in caftinge a mans eye at the marke, the 
G g hande 
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handB fliould go ftrdgbtt : fiirelje i£ be cooidered 
the native of a mans eye, he would not wondet at 
It : fi>r this I am certune of, that no fervaant to 
hit nuifter, no childc to bis father, is to obedient, 
at everye joynte and peect of the bodye is to do 
whotfoever the eye biddes* The eye is the guide, 
the ruler and the fuccourer of all the other partes. 
The hande, the foote, and other members, dttn 
do nmhinge withoute the eye, as doth appear on 
die night and darcke corners. The eye is the very 
tongue wherewith witte and reafon doth fpeake to 
everye parte of the bodye, and the witte doth not 
fi> Toon fignifye a thinge by the eye, as every part 
is redye to fdlowe, or rather prevent the biddinge 
of the eye. This is plaine in manye thinges, but 
moft evident in fence and feightirig, as I have heard 
men faye. There everye parte ftandinge in feare 
to have a blowe, runnes to the eye for hdpe, as 
younge children do to the mother ; the foote, the 
hande, and all wayteth upon the eye. If the eye 
bid the hand cyther bear of or fmite, or the foote 
eythcr go forward, or backward, it doth fo ; and 
that which is moft wonder of all, the one man 
k^inge ftedfaftly at the other mans eye, and not at 
his hand, will, even as it were, rede in his eye 
where he purpofctfi to fmytt next, for the eye 

is 
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» fiotUfig ds iMit a oeitaune ^wuiow for wit to 
flioote out her hcack at. 

Tfait wonderfull woike of God in makiage sdl 
ti^e veieiBbers fo obedient to the eye, is a pleafimt 
tlufi^ to remember and loke upon ; therefore an 
archer «u^ be fure, inlearoingeto lokeathismsurke 
whwi be is yoin}ge> alwayes to flioote.ftrei^t. 
The thbges that hii^er a man which loketh at his 
marke^ to iboote fir^gbt» be tbefe : a fyde wjnde» 
a bowe eyther to firon^, or els to weake, an ill 
arcne, when a fether runneth on the bowe to much^ 
a bigge brefted (hafte^ for him that (hooteth undor 
hande, becaufe it will hobble ; a litle brefted ihafte 
for him that fhooteth above the hande, becaufe it 
will ftarte ; a payre of windinge prickes» and many 
other thinges mo9 which you fhall marke yourfelfe^ 
and as ye know them9 fo learne to amende them. 
If a man would leave to loke at his (haft, and learne 
to loke at his marke, he mayeufe this waye, which 
a good (hooter told me ones that he did. Let him 
take his bowe on the night, and (hoot at two lightes, 
and there he fhall be compelled to looke alwayes at 
liis marke, and never at his fliafte : this thinge, 
ones or twife ufed, will caufe him forfake loking at 
his fliafte. Yet let him take heede of fetting his 

ihafte in the bowe, 

G g a Thus, 
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Thus, PlnUhgu to Choote ftreight is tbe leaft 
maiftcrye of all, if a man order himfdfe thereafter 
in his youthe. And as for kepinge a length, I am 
fure, the rules which I gave you will never deceyve 
you; fo that there (hall lacke nothing, eyther c(f 
hittinge the markc al wayes, or els verye neare (hoot- 
ktge, except the faulte be onlye in youre owne felfe, 
which may come two wayes, eyther in having a 
ftinte harte, or courage, or els in fufieringe your- 
&Me overmuch to be ledde with afFedion : if a mans 
minde fayle him, the bodye, which is ruled by the 
minde, can never do his dutye, if lacke of courage 
were not, men might do mo maiftries than they 
do, as doth appeare in leapinge and vaultinge. 

All affections, and efpeciallye anger, hurteth both 
minde and body. The minde is blinde thereby, 
and, if the minde be blinde, it cannot rule the 
bodye arighte. The bodye, both bloude and bone, 
as they faye, is brought out of his right courfe by 
anger : whereby a mail lacketh his righte ftrength, 
and therefore cannot flioote well. If thefe thinges 
be avoydcd (whereof I will fpeake no more, both 
1>ecaufe they belonge not properlye to Ihootinge, 
and alfo you can teache mebetter in them than I 
you) and all the preceptes which I have given you 

diligentlye 
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diligentlye marked, no doubte ye (hall fiioote as 
well as ever man did yet, by the grace of God. 

This communication handled of me, PhiloUge% 
as I know well not perfitelye, yet, as I fuppofe 
trulyc, you muft take in good worthe, wherein, if 
divers thinges do not altogether pleaie you, thancke 
your fclfe, which woulde have me rather &ulte in 
mere foUye, to take that thinge in hande, which I 
was not able for to perfourme ; than by any honeft 
fhamefaftneile with-faye your requeft and minde, 
which I knowe well I have not fatisfyed« But yet 
I will thincke this labour of myne the better be- 
flowed, if to-morrowe, or fome other daye when 
you have leyfure, you will fpendc as much time 
with me here in this (ame place, in entreating the 
queftion De mgint antma^ and the joyninge of it 
with the bodye, that I maye knowe howe farre 
PktOy AriJiotUy and the Stoycians have waded in it. 

Phi. Howe you have handled this matter, Tmo'- 
phiUj I maye not well tell you myfelfe now, but, 
for your gentlenefle and good will towardes learn- 
inge and (hootinge, I will be content to flxewe you 
anye pleafure whenfoever you will ; and nowe the 
funne is downe, therefore, if it pleafe you, we will go 

home 



h»tM and drinck& is tt^r isluimb«r» and there I wOl 
tell you plainlye m^iat I thiodoB of tliis commuiu* 
cation, and alfo what daye we will appointe, at 
your rcquefty for the other matter io meete here 
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